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SENATE PASSES KENNEDY $1.25 MINIMUM WAGE BILL 


The Senate Aug. 18 passed by a 62-34 roll-call 
vote an amended bill (HR 12677) raising the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 by stages and extending mini- 
mum wage and overtime protection to an estimated 
4 million additional workers. (For voting, see charts 
p. 1474-75) 

As passed by the Senate, HR 12677 extended wage- 
hour protection by stages toé employees of large retail 
laundry and service chains, but floor compromises re- 
sulted inthe specific exclusion of automobile salesmen and 
all employees of hotels, motels, restaurants and small 
units of retail chains from protection they would other- 
wise have received under the definitions of the bill. 

Retained, however, were two key provisions sought by 
organized labor:(1) a broadening of the coverage concept 
of the wage-hour law to take in “‘activities affecting’’ in- 
terstate commerce, and (2) application of coverage on a 
storewide or companywide basis. Under existing law, 
which remained substantially unchanged in its coverage 
provisions since initial passage in 1938, coverage was 
dependent on the activities of the individual employee and 
was limited to employees ‘‘engaged’’ in interstate com- 
merce or the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce. 

The ‘‘activities affecting’’ clause was a focal point of 
more than a week of Senate debate. Opponents, led by 
Sens, Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) and Spessard L, Holland 
(D Fla.), argued that the clause extended federal wage- 
hour regulation into fields which should be left to the 
states, and was being introduced as a basis for much 
broader expansion of coverage in the future. 

Proponents, led by Democratic Presidential nominee 
John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), chairmanofthe Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Labor Subcommittee, contended that 
the basic question was payment of an adequate minimum 
wage, and that state legislatures had failed totake proper 
action in this field. Sen, JacobK, Javits (R N.Y.), a sup- 
porter of the bill, said it would serveto equalize working 
conditions and help prevent the attraction of industries 
from one area of the country to another on the basis of 
below-standard wage scales. 

The Senate Aug. 10 began minimum wage debate, 
working with its own Committee-approved bill (S 3758), 
which was reported June 27. (Weekly Report p. 1170; for 
provisions of the more limited House-passed bill, see 
Weekly Report p. 1185) 

The key vote on the Senate bill came on a motion to 
table an amendment by Sen. A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) 
restricting the proposed extension of retail and service 
coverage to employees of chains operating intwoor more 
states. The tabling motion carried, 50-48, after Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D Ore.), a cosponsor of the bill, told the 
Senate an amendment about to be introduced by Sen. 
Clinton P, Anderson (DN.M.), dropping auto salesmen and 
hotel, motel and restaurant employees from coverage, 
would be more acceptable to the Democratic leadership. 
The Anderson amendment was then accepted by an 87-8 
roll-call vote. In earlier votes, amendments introduced 
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by Sens. Holland, Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) and 
Winston L, Prouty (R Vt.), aimed largely at limiting the 
coverage provisions, were also defeated. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the Senate, HR 12677 
amended the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as follows: 

Raised the minimum hourly wage for workers already 
covered by the Act (approximately 23.7 million) to$i.15 in 
1961, $1.20 in 1962 and $1.25 thereafter. 

Extended wage and overtime protection to new 
categories of employees (see below) according to the 
following schedule: $1 an hour and noovertime protection 
in 1961; $1.05 an hour and a 44 hour workweek in 1962; 
$1.15 an hour and a 42 hour workweek in 1963; $1.25 an 
hour and a 40 hour workweek in 1964, 

Brought the following new categories of employees 
under the Act: 

@ Employees of laundry, retail or service enterprises 
engaged in activities affecting interstate commerce or the 
production of goods for interstate commerce, provided 
the enterprise had annual gross sales of $1 million or 
more exclusive of excise taxes at the retail level. (Enter- 
prise was defined as an activity having unified operation 
or common control; a locally owned retail or service 
establishment would not be considered part of an enter- 
prise on the basis of franchise selling agreements or 
similar arrangements.) 

@ All employees of individual establishments having 
$250,000 in gross annual volume of sales ($350,000 in 
the case of construction companies) if any employees of 
the establishment were directly engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for commerce. 

@ Employees of local transit enterprises, regardless 
of dollar sales volume. 

@ Employees of gasoline service 
$250,000 or more in gross annual sales. 

@ Employees of laundries having $250,000 or more in 
gross annual sales if they were in ‘‘substantial competi- 
tion’’ with laundries doing more than half their business 
across state lines. (Employees of the latter were 
already covered by existing law.) 

Specifically exempted from coverage all employees 
of hotels, motels and restaurants; all automobile and farm 
implement salesmen; a parent, spouse or child of the 
owner in establishments where only such persons are 
employed; employees of individual retail stores doing less 
than $250,000 in annual business, regardless of whether 
they are part of a $1 million chain enterprise; outside 
salesmen; persons engaged in the catching, initial pro- 
cessing and unloading of seafood; all agricultural em- 
ployees; all employees of local weekly, semi-weekly or 
daily newspapers with circulations under 4,000; motion 
picture theatre employees; persons engaged in handling, 
packing, storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, preparing or canning agricultural commodities 
and flowers, or in making dairy products in the ‘‘area of 
production”’ of the product as defined by the Secretary of 
Labor; switchboard operators on independently owned 


stations having 
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exchanges of 750 telephone stations or less; taxicab 
drivers; certain telegraph employees in public places; 
employees in lumbering operations where the total 
number of persons employed does not exceed 12; and 
employees in seasonal recreation and amusement estab- 
lishments, 

Exempted from overtime coverage only: certainem- 
ployees subject to provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, 
the Interstate Commerce Act or the Railway Labor Act; 
gasoline service station employees; local transit em- 
ployees; announcers, news editors and chief engineers in 
radio or television stations with major studios in com- 
munities of 50,000 population or less; persons employed in 
marketing, distributing, canning or otherwise processing 
seafood; outside buyers of raw dairy products or poultry; 
seamen on American flag vessels; persons making 
decorative wreaths in their homes; drivers and drivers’ 
helpers paid on the basis of trip rates where the rate 
of pay is twice the requiredminimum wage; employees 
of local establishments engaged in the wholesale or bulk 
distribution of petroleum products and doing more than 
75 percent of their business inthe state in which they are 
located. (Of the above categories, seamen, local transit 
workers and certain persons employed as telephone 
operators and seafood processors were exempt under 
existing law from both minimum wage and overtime 
protection. 

Increased minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands by 15 percent in 1961 and by an addi- 
tional 5 percent in each of the next two years, subject 
to review by an industry committee in hardship cases. 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

Aug. 18 -- Clinton P, Anderson (D N.M.) -- Exempt 
all employees of hotels, motels, restaurants, and auto- 
mobile and farm implement dealerships from wage and 
overtime coverage (an estimated 913,000 workers), 
Roll-call vote, 87-8. 

Gordon Allott (R Colo.) -- Include farm implement 
dealerships in Anderson amendment (see above). Voice 
vote, 

Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) -- Exclude excise taxes 
from computation of gasoline service station volume of 
annual business. Voice. 

J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) -- Exempt from wage and 
overtime coverage employees of retail units doing less 
than $250,000 in annual business regardless of whether 
such units are a part of a $1 million a year enterprise. 
Voice. 

John J. Williams (R Del.) -- Exempt homeworkers 
making decorative wreaths from overtime coverage. 
Voice, 

Goldwater -- Exempt employees of seasonal amuse- 
ment or recreational establishments from wage and over- 
time coverage. Voice. 

Harrison Williams Jr. (D N.J.) -- Exempt from 
overtime coverage drivers and drivers’ helpers paid on 
a trip basis and with wages of twice the prescribed 
minimum wage. Voice. 

John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) -- Retain existing 14- 
week complete overtime exemption and 14-week partial 
overtime exemption (12 hour workday or 56 hour work- 
week) for employees of seasonal industries engaged in 
the processing of fresh fruits and vegetables, or in 
initial processing of agricultural and horticultural com- 
modities within the ‘‘area of production’’, or in the 
processing of poultry or livestock, (The amendment 
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deleted a proposal in the Committee bill to cut the periods 
of complete and partial exemption to 10 weeks each.) 
Roll call, 50-46. 

Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) -- Exempt from overtime 
protection employees of establishments engaged in the 
wholesale or bulk distribution of petroleum products 
and doing more than 75 percent of their business within 
the state in which they are located. Voice. 

Vance Hartke (D Ind.) -- Extend wage and overtime 
coverage to employees of laundry, cleaning or linen 
supply establishments deriving 25 percent or more oftheir 
revenue from sales to commercial businesses. (Existing 
law provided coverage on the basis of 25 percent or 
more sales to mining, manufacturing, transportation and 
communications businesses.) Voice. 


AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

Aug. 16 -- John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) -- Substitute 
for the pending Holland (D Fla.) amendment (see below) 
an amendment prohibiting the Secretary of Labor from 
regulating conditions of employment of migrant agricul- 
tural workers who did not move from state to state. Roll 
call vote, 18-80. 

Spessard Holland (D Fla.) -- Prohibit the Secretary 
of Labor from regulating conditions of employment on all 
U.S. migrant agricultural workers. Roll call, 42-56. 

Aug. 17 -- Holland -- Reduce the number of new 
workers to be covered from about 5 million to about 
280,000. Roll call, 39-56. 

Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) -- Substitute for 
the bill pending an amendment to: raise the minimum 
wage to $1.15 for workers already covered and provide 
$1 an hour minimum wage protection but no overtime 
protection for workers employed by retail or service 
chains having five or more establishments and operating 
in two or more states; exempt employees of radio and 
television stations in communities of less than 100,000 
population from overtime protection and temporarily 
waive overtime protection for employees in cases where 
such protection would be in conflict with collective bar- 
gaining agreements entered into more than 30 days before 
enactment of the act. Roll call, 39-54. 

Winston L. Prouty (R Vt.) -- Retain the proposed 
graduated increase to $1.25 an hour for workers already 
covered; extend coverage to workers in $1 milliona year 
enterprises ‘‘substantially engaged in doing business as 
an integral part’’ of interstate commerce (instead of 
engaged in ‘‘activities affecting’’ interstate commerce); 
for newly covered workers provide $1 minimum wage 
and no overtime protection the first year, and $1.10 
minimum wage and 45 hour overtime protection the 
second year and thereafter; exempt employees of auto 
dealers, hotels, motels and restaurants from the new 
coverage provisions. Roll call, 41-56. 

Aug. 18 -- A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) -- Retain 
‘‘activities affecting’’ clause, but restrict proposed exten- 
sion of minimum wage and overtime protection for retail 
and service employees to employees of chains operating 
in two or more states; extend protection to such em- 
ployees regardless of the employer’s volume of business. 
Tabled by a 50-48 roll-call vote. 

Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) -- Require that laundry 
enterprises must have $1 million in gross annual sales 
in any one state before employees are entitled to wage 
and overtime protection. Voice. 

Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) -- Exclude employees of 
tax-exempt enterprises from wage-hour coverage. Voice. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AID 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations. 

ACTION -- Aug. 16 reported a clean bill (S 3861 -- 
S Rept 1838) authorizing $500 million to aid in the social 
development and economic growth of Latin America and 
$100 million to aid Chilean recovery from recent earth- 
quakes. 

As reported, the bill provided that Congress could 
enact provisions controlling the actual use of funds and 
instructed the Secretary of State to keep the House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations Committees 
informed of his plans for their use, The bill made a 
broad policy statement recognizing that sound social and 
economic progress in each Latin American country was 
important to all the American Republics and the lack of 
such progress in any country might have serious reper- 
cussions in others. It expressed the hope that all Latin 
American countries would exert ‘‘sustained common 
efforts’’ to achieve the goal of economic cooperation and 
recommended that the President develop with Latin 
American countries cooperative programs with detailed 
plans of action based on joint aid, mutual effort and com- 
mon sacrifice. It also proposed the ‘‘gradual develop- 
ment’’ of regional common markets. 

BACKGROUND -- President Eisenhower proposed 
the Latin American aid program July 11. In his Aug. 8 
message to Congress, he asked specifically for the au- 
thorization and requested that Congress complete action 
on it before the Economic Conference of the American 
Republics convened Sept. 5 in Bogota, Colombia. (Weekly 
Report p. 1252, 1446) 

The clean bill as reported differed slightly from an 
original bill (S 3839), embodying the Administration’s 
proposals, introduced Aug. 12 by Committee Chairman 
J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.). Additional provisions of the 
clean bill permitting later enactment of legislation con- 
trolling the use of the funds were included to satisfy 
Committee members who objected to granting the authori- 
zation without outlining a specific program. 

TESTIMONY -- Aug. 11 -- Secretary ofState Chris- 
tian A, Herter said the program would supplement exist- 
ing forms of financial assistance and would be devoted 
primarily to projects for the utilization and settlement 
of land and for housing and public facilities. 

Aug. 15 -- Under Secretary of State C, Douglas Dillon 
said the plan would permit Latin American countries to 
help themselves through cooperative programs. The 
Administration purposely did not develop specific plans 
in order to avoid being criticized for economic interven- 
tion in Latin America, Dillon said. He added that he ex- 
pected the development of programs for use of the aid 
would begin at the Bogota conference, Although most of 
the load of economic development must be carried by the 
countries themselves, Dillon said, they could not ‘‘bear 
the entire burden. They need our help and encourage- 
ment.’’ He said the Administration would not ask for 
appropriations during the current session of Congress. 

During the hearings, Sen. Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.) 
criticized the Administration for waiting so long to present 
the proposal and for not developing a specific plan. 


RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Aug. 16 -- The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee reported a bill (S 3855 -- 
S Rept 1836) to increase by $100 million the authorization 
for the President’s Mutual Security contingency fund for 
fiscal 1961. Under Secretary of State C, Douglas Dillon 
Aug. 17 asked the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
include the increase in the Mutual Security Appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1961 (HR 12619). He said the funds would 
be used to replenish the contingency funds recently ex- 
pended through the United Nations to aid in the crisis 
in the Congo. (Weekly Report p. 1305) 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Finance. 

ACTION -- Aug. 13 approved, with amendments, a 
House-passed omnibus Social Security bill (HR 12580) 
including a program of federai grants to the states for 
medical care for the low-income aged. (Weekly Report 
p. 1371, 1074) 

Final Committee approval was by voice vote after six 
of the 11 Democratic members joined with the six Repub- 
licans to approve the plan and vote down proposals to make 
medical care an integral part of the Social Security sys- 
tem as pledged in the 1960 Democratic platform and 
strongly supported by Democratic Presidential nominee, 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.). The Committee ap- 
proved instead a program of direct federal grants financed 
from general revenues, more in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Eisenhower Administration. The Com- 
mittee plan was introduced by Democratic Sens. Robert S, 
Kerr (Okla.), and J. Allen Frear Jr. (Del.). Kerr said it 
had Administration backing. 

Under the plan, grants were made available to the 
states for medical care for two categories of ‘‘needy’’ 
aged: (1) recipients of existing federally supported old 
age public assistance programs (i.e.,unable to support 
themselves) and (2) those with sufficiéntly high incomes 
to exclude them from receiving public assistance but 
with incomes too low to cover major medical expenses. 
Such persons were covered under a new category of 
‘‘medically indigent’’, with the determination of medical 
indigency standards left to the states. 

Like the House plan, state implementation of the pro- 
gram would be optional and states could adopt scaled- 
down programs if they so wished. 

The Committee plan authorized special federal pay- 
ments to the states to cover a portion of whatever medi- 
cal costs they incurred in addition to the cost of medical 
care they were already providing in their public assist- 
ance programs, The maximum total costs toward which 
the Federal Government would contribute under the public 
assistance portion of the new program was limited to an 
average of $12 per month per eligible recipient, (Thus, 
if a state had 100,000 aged persons receiving public as- 
sistance, the maximum program for which it could receive 
special federal aid would be one costing $1.2 million per 
month.) There would be no federal limitationon payments 
per individual, as long as total payments cid not exceed 
the $12 average. Committee aides said there would be 
no similar federal limitation on the medically indigent 
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portion of the program, although it was anticipated that, 
in practice, states would provide benefits similar to those 
offered public assistance recipients, 

As under existing public assistance programs, the 
federal share in the new program would depend on state 
per capita incomes, with low income states receiving a 
larger share ofassistance than higher income states. The 
federal share for public assistance medical payments 
would range from 50 to 80 percent in the case of states 
already operating full federal-aid public assistance pro- 
grams (i.e., programs paying an average of $65 per month 
per individual) and from 65 to 80 percent in the case of 
states not already operating full public assistance pro- 
grams. The federal share of payments for the medically 
indigent would range from 50 to 80 percent in all cases. 

In all cases, only ‘‘vendor’’ payments would be made 
-- payments directly tothe furnishers of medical service, 
such as hospitals or doctors, rather than cash payments 
to the recipients themselves. 

The Committee program offered potentially larger 
federal assistance than the plan approved by the House. 
The House plan offered 50 to 70 percent federal matching 
for increased public assistance medical care up to an 
average of $5 per month per eligible recipient, and 40 to 
65 percent federal matching for medically indigent pro- 
grams, with a specific proviso that states couldnot offer 
the medically indigent greater benefits than those made 
available to public assistance recipients. 

The Senate Committee adopted its plan by a 12-4 vote 
with Democratic Sens. Byrd (Va.), Kerr (Okla.), Long 
(La.), Smathers (Fla.), Talmadge (Ga.) and Frear (Del.) 
voting in favor along with Republican Sens. Williams 
(Del.), Carlson (Kan.), Bennett (Utah), Butler (Md.), Cur- 
tis (Neb.) and Morton (Ky.). Opposed were Democratic 
Sens. Anderson (N.M.), Gore (Tenn.), Douglas (Ill.), and 
Hartke (Ind.), Sen, Eugene McCarthy (D Minn.) voiced 
his opposition to the plan but abstained from voting. 

Earlier the Committee rejected by votes along simi- 
lar lines three separate plans for providing medical 
benefits directly through* the Social Security system, 
financed by increased payroll taxes. A plan offered by 
Gore was defeated 11-4 and proposals by Anderson and 
Sen. Pat McNamara (D Mich.) were defeated 12-5. 

In other votes, the Committee Aug. 12 rejected 10-5 
a proposal by Douglas to curb a practice whereby the 
Secretary of the Treasury invested Social Security trust 
funds in Treasury bonds at interest rates below those 
offered other investors. A number of House-approved 
modifications in the Social Security program were also 
rejected. Among them were extension of coverage to 
physicians and several liberalizations of coverage re- 
quirements, including one affecting domestic servants 
and another affecting persons employed since 1950. 

The Committee added original amendments increas- 
ing from $1,200 to $1,800 the limitation onearnings above 
which retired persons could not receive Social Security 
benefits and permitting men the option of receiving retire- 
ment benefits at age 62 on a reduced basis instead of age 
65 on a full basis. 

BACKGROUND -- The House June 23 passed HR 12580 
by a 381-23 roll-call vote. The Senate Finance Committee 
held two days of hearings on the bill June 29-30. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Aug. 15 -- The 
American Medical Assn. announced its support of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee medical care plan. 

Aug. 17 -- Democratic Presidential nominee Kennedy 
said the Senate Committee plan did ‘‘not go far enough’’ 
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and he would cosponsor an amendment embodying the 
Anderson Social Security approach as an adjunct to the 
Committee plan when the bill reached the Senate floor. 
Kennedy said the Social Security mechanism provided 
pay-as-you-go sound financing, avoided the ‘‘humiliation 
of the means test’’ and avoided placing a ‘‘virtually im- 
possible burden upon the states’’, 

In his news conference the same day, President 
Eisenhower reiterated his opposition to ‘‘compulsory 
medicine’ and said, in reference to Administration- 
backed plans for medical assistance out of general treas- 
ury revenues, ‘‘I don’t care ifthat does cost the Treasury 
a little bit more money there.’’ (For text of news con- 
ference, see p. 1470). 


PENDING NOMINATIONS 


Four Senators Aug. 15 and 16 criticized the Senate for 
inaction on confirming the nominations of Robert A. Bicks, 
Assistant Attorney General, in charge of the Antitrust 
Division and Earl W. Kintner, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Cominission. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D Wis.) Aug. 15 said he ex- 
pected the two Republicans’ nominations would not be 
confirmed by the Senate, and that ‘‘for the Democratic 
Party to reject these appointments would be foolish 
politically and tragic, for the national interest.’’ 

Three Republicans, Sens, Prescott Bush (Conn.), 
Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.)and Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.), Aug. 
16 supported Proxmire’s argument, Bush said ‘‘big busi- 
ness’’ opposed the nomination of Bicks, and wondered 
whether the Democrats were “‘holding up’’ the nominations 
because of this opposition. Bicks’ nomination is pending 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, which held a hear- 
ing on it June 22 and Aug. 17. Kintner’s nomination is 
pending before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 





HOUSE LACKS QUORUM 


For the first time in 15 years the House of Repre- 
sentatives was unable to muster a quorum on a roll-call 
Aug. 15 and thus was forcedtoadjourn. The Senate began 
its session Aug. 8, but the House because of a lighter 
legislative schedule, was not due to return until Aug. 15. 

Shortly after House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) 
called the House to order at noon Aug. 15, Rep. H.R. Gross 
(R lowa) quickly made the point of order that a quorum 
was not present and asked for a callof the roll. The rules 
of the House force adjournment if a majority -- in this 
case, 217 Members -- is not present, The roll-call turned 
up only 161 Members and the House adjourned at 12:30 
p.m. The last time the House was forced to adjourn be- 
cause it lacked a quorum was March 16, 1945. 

The House was in session only five minutes Aug. 16. 
Gross again made the point of no quorum, but Majority 
Leader John W,. McCormack (D Mass.) moved to adjourn 
without a roll call. Gross withheld the point of order long 
enough for the Speaker to accept the resignation of ex-Rep. 
Quentin N, Burdick (D N.D.). (Weekly Report p. 1433) 

Following a Gross point of order Aug. 17, 214 Mem- 
bers answered the roll-call. Aug. 18 McCormack moved 
to adjourn immediately after the daily prayer. The motion 
carried by a voice vote. 

Democratic and Republican House whips had ac -'ised 
Members there would be no major business before Aug. 22. 
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GALLUP POLL RESULTS 


The first nation-wide Gallup Poll on Presidential 
preferences since the national conventions, released Aug. 
16, showed Republican nominee Richard M, Nixon leading 
Democratic nominee John F, Kennedy by a margin of 50 
to 44 percent with 6 percent undecided. If the 6 percent 
undecided were to divide their vote evenly, the result 
would be Nixon-Lodge 53 percent, Kennedy-Johnson 47 
percent. 

A review of Gallup Poll results since early in 1960 
showed Nixon and Kennedy had frequently exchanged the 
lead: 


Poll Released Nixon Kennedy 
Jan. 23 53% 47%, 
March 3 50 50 
March 31 47 53 
May 3 46 54 
May 19 49 51 
June 12 51 49 
July 5 48 52 
Aug. 16 53 47 


Nixon Aug. 16 commented: ‘‘I am never discouraged 
when the polls are against me or complacent when they 
are for me. That’s how I feel about polls.’’ 

Kennedy’s press secretary Aug. 17 said Kennedy was 
‘‘not disillusioned’’ by the new poll results and that 
Kennedy ‘‘has always felt it would be a tough, hard 
fight.’” The Kennedy aide said, ‘‘Thereis no question that 
a poll taken right after the Republican Convention would 
be to the advantage of the Nixon-Lodge ticket.’’ He said 
Kennedy ‘“‘feels he is slightly behind now, but he has been 
behind before.”’ 

Nixon’s press secretary Aug. 15 said Nixon felt he 
had gained on Kennedy in the past few weeks and that the 
Presidential race had become “nip and tuck.’’ Nixon’s 
office Aug. 17 told Congressional Quarterly the Vice 
President had received about 26,000 letters in response to 
his July 28 speech to the Republican National Convention 
accepting the Presidential nomination, and that over 99 
percent of the letters had been highly favorable. 


KENNEDY PARTY SUPPORT 


Democratic Presidential nominee John F, Kennedy 
Aug. 10 and 14 won assurances of support from two 
influential members of the Democratic party who had 
opposed his candidacy for the Democratic nomination. 

Former President Harry S, Truman Aug. 10 said he 
would go ‘‘all-out’’ on a coast-to-coast stumping tour for 


the ticket of Kennedy and Lyndon B, Johnson. ‘‘The 
Democrats will win because we must save the country,”’ 
Truman said. ‘‘We can’t do anything else.’” A Kennedy 


visit to Truman in Independence, Mo., was scheduled for 
Aug. 20 or 21. Trumanhad supported Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton (D Mo.) for the Presidential nomination. 

Kennedy Aug. 14 visited with Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late President, at Hyde Park, N.Y. Kennedy 
said following the meeting that he had ‘‘asked for her 
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help and she said that she would help.’’ Mrs. Roosevelt 
had supported Adlai E. Stevenson for the nomination. 
Aug. 17 she opened a Citizens for Kennedy headquarters 
in New York. 

The Republican National Committee Aug. 15 an- 
nounced publication of a four-page pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Here’s what they say about Kennedy,’’ containing uncom - 
plimentary remarks about Kennedy by Truman, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Johnson, Sen, Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
and other Democratic party leaders before Kennedy’s 
nomination. The Committee said 7,000,000 copies of the 
leaflet would be distributed during the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Republican National Chairman Thruston B, Morton 
Aug. 11 recalled Truman’s July 2 statement asking Ken- 
nedy whether he was ‘“‘ready’’ for the Presidency and 
said Truman’s announcement ‘‘must be called the second 
Missouri compromise.’’ Morton announced reorganiza- 
tion of the Republican ‘‘truth squad’’ which followed 
Democratic speakers around the country in 1956 and said 
the squad would follow Truman again in 1960. 


CANDIDATES’ CALENDAR 


(For previous calendar see Weekly Report p. 1438) 


KENNEDY 


Aug. 11-13 -- Washington, D.C., for Senate sessions. 
Floor manager for minimum wage bill. Aug. 11 evening 
political meeting in New York City: late Aug. 13 went to 
Newport, R.I, to meet family and spend the night. 

Aug. 14 -- Visited Eleanor Roosevelt at Hyde Park, 
N.Y.; speech on medical care for aged, Called on doctor 
in New York City, returned to Washington. 

Aug. 15-17 -- Washington, D.C., for Senate sessions. 


JOHNSON 


Aug. 11-17 -- Washington, D.C., for Senate sessions. 


NIXON 


Aug. 11-12 -- Washington, D.C, for Senate sessions. 
Aug. 12 -- National Security Council meeting. 

Aug. 13 -- Met with newly-organized Scholars for 
Nixon committee in Washington; flew to Portland, Maine, 
to take part in civic program celebrating 200th anni- 
versary of founding of Cumberland county and meet with 
Maine Republican leaders; returned to Washington. 

Aug. 14-17 -- Washington, D.C, Aug, 15 -- Cabinet 
meeting; Aug. 16 -- Meeting with newly-organized Cele- 
brities for Nixon and meeting with academic Policy 
Advisory Group. 

Aug. 17 -- One-day trip to Greensboro, N.C., for 
political speeelf. 


LODGE 
Aug. 10-14 -- At home in Beverly, Mass. 
Aug. 15 -- Washington, D.C, for Cabinet meeting. 
Aug. 16-17 -- New York City for United Nations 


conferences. 
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BOWLES WITHDRAWAL 


Rep. Chester Bowles (D Conn.), a foreign policy 
adviser to Democratic Presidential nominee John F,. 
Kennedy, Aug. 11 announced his withdrawal as a candi- 
date for reelection to the House. Bowles said he wanted 
to be able to campaign full-time for the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket and that ‘‘If the next President of the United States 
should ask me to serve in any one of several posts for 
which he might consider me qualified, I would want to feel 
free to accept. As a newly reelected Member of Con- 
gress, pledged to serve out my term, this would be 
impossible.’’ Bowles said, however, that his decision was 
his alone and involved ‘‘no understandings or commit- 
ments to anyone anywhere.’’ It was known that Bowles 
also felt that the person picked to replace him on the 
Democratic ticket would have a better chance of winning 
in the general election Nov. 8 than later ina special 
election. 

The Connecticut Democratic State Central Committee 
will meet to pick a nominee to replace Bowles on the 
ballot in the general election. The Republican nominee is 
ex-Rep. Horace Seely Brown Jr. (1949-59), whom Bowles 
defeated in 1958. 


WYOMING PRIMARY RESULTS 


Rep. Keith Thomson (R) and Raymond B, Whitaker 
(D) will compete for the Senate seat of retiring Sen. 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D) in the Nov. 8 general election, 
having received their parties’ nominations in the Aug. 16 
Wyoming primary. (Weekly Report p. 1391) 

Thomson defeated ex-Sen. Frank A, Barrett (1953- 
59) and Miff M. Butler of Casper by a decisive margin 
in the Republican primary. Results from 626 of 676 
precincts: 


Thomson 30,029 70.0% 
Barrett 12,091 28.2 
Butler 789 1.8 


Whitaker, a lawyer and former Democratic state 
chairman (1952) who lost to Thomson by a margin of 
8,008 votes out of [11,780 cast in the 1958 Wyoming 
House election, defeated Velma Linford of Laramie, 
Charles B, Chitten of Casper and Carl A. Johnson of 
Cheyenne in the Democratic primary, Results from 626 
of 676 precincts: 


Whitaker 17,486 44.1% 
Linford 13,436 33.9 
Chitten 3,588 9.1 
Johnson 5,133 12.9 


In contests for nominations for the state’s single 
House seat (At Large), ex-Rep. William H. Harrison (R 
1951-55) and Hepburn T, Armstrong (D) were the victors. 
Harrison, who has held various positions with the Federal 
Government since defeated by O’Mahoney in the 1954 
Senate race, defeated four other candidates to win the 
nomination, Armstrong, founder and owner ofa success- 
ful uranium mining concern, defeated two other candidates 
to win the Democratic nomination, 


LOUISIANA RUNOFF PRIMARY 


Democratic voters in the 7th and 8th Louisiana Con- 
gressional Districts participate in an Aug. 27 runoff 
primary because no candidate received a majority in the 
first primary July 23. 
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7th District -- Rep. T, Ashton Thompson faces stiff 
opposition from Arsene L, Stewart, former state senator 
and mayor of DeRidder. Most local officers were nom- 
inated in the July 23 primary, and a light vote is anti- 
cipated. Stewart is reportedly running strongest in rural 
areas and Thompson in urban areas, a factor which may 
work to Stewart’s advantage because the primary is on a 
Saturday when country people are more likely to be in 
town and thus able to vote. 

8th District -- Rep. Harold B. McSween is engaged in 
a close runoff contest with former Gov. Earl K, Long 
(1939-40, 1948-52, 1956-60). Ben F, Holt, third man in the 
first primary, endorsed McSween. If, as expected, the 
Holt vote split about 50-50 in the runoff, McSween would 
win renomination by a narrow margin. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- In a July 30 election 
of school board members in two Louisiana parishes, the 
race of individual candidates, for the first time, appeared 
on the ballot as the result of a law passed by the legis- 
lature in 1960. The law requires that the ballot state 
“‘the race of the candidate, whether Caucasian, Negro 
or other specified race.’’ 


POWELL PLANS 


Rep. Adam C, Powell(DN.Y.) July 20said he planned 
to retire from Congress ‘‘not later than 1964” and to 
give up his post as minister of the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church at about the same time. He did not indicate any 
other future plans. Powell is slated to become Chairman 
of the House Education and Labor Committee if Demo- 
crats maintain their House majority in the 87th Congress 
opening in January 1961. (Weekly Report p. 270) 


COMMENT ON TICKETS 


Norman Thomas, six-time Socialist party candidate 
for the Presidency (1928-48), July 31 said Republican 
Presidential nominee Richard M, Nixon and Democratic 
Presidential nominee John F, Kennedy were ‘‘the most 
similar candidates I can remember...(they are) person- 
able, pretty good speakers, marvelously effective man- 
agers of the political show.... Neither of them isa 
crusader for anything in particular but both of them are 
inclined to be liberal and both of them are very shrewd 
opportunists, which I suppose you have tobe in politics.’’ 
(Weekly Report p. 965) . 

Thomas also said Democratic Vice Presidential 
nominee Lyndon B, Johnson, if elected, might become the 
most powerful Vice President in history, ‘‘perhaps as 
powerful as the President himself.’’ He said it was 
“fairly clear’’ that Johnson would not in truth step down 
from his present post as Senate majority leader. 

The Americans for Constitutional Action Aug. 7 said, 
‘“‘America’s two major parties are being steadily pulled 
closer together by the strong panaceas offered through 
all-powerful, centralized government.”’ 


CAMPAIGN APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of Sidney Salomon Jr., 50, a St. 
Louis insurance executive, as chairmanofthe Democratic 
National Finance Committee was announced Aug. 14 by 
Democratic National Chairman Henry M, Jackson. 

Sen. Roman L, Hruska (R Neb.) and Rep. Gerald R. 
Ford (R Mich.) will serve as co-chairmen of the Repub- 
lican National Committee Speakers’ Bureau for the 1960 
campaign, Republican National Chairman Thruston B, 
Morton announced Aug. 11. 
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Political Notes - 3 


Both Candidates Organize for Tough New York State Fight 


Major efforts to assure a strong campaign in New 
York, made by both Presidential candidates in the early 
weeks of the campaign, testified to the importance of that 
state’s 45 electoral votes, highest state total inthe Nation. 

Nixon -- Robert H. Finch, campaign manager for Re- 
publican Presidential candidate Richard M. Nixon, Aug. 2 
said, ‘‘New York is first on our priority list.’” GOP state 
chairman L, Judson Morhouse July 29 said Nixon would 
arrange a heavy schedule of campaigning in New York 
City and its suburbs and was considering an intensive 
upstate campaign. New York Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller, 
who has said he would campaign in other states for Nixon, 
July 29 said he would concentrate on New York and 
predicted the Republicans would carry the state. Rocke- 
feller spent Aug. 1-5 meeting with Republican leaders 
all over the state to plan the 1960campaign. Rockefeller 
Aug. 7 issued a formal statement reaffirming his ‘‘active 
support’’ of the Republican national ticket, declaring that 
it ‘‘offers America a clear choice for strong, experienced, 
dedicated and undivided leadership in the years imme- 
diately ahead.’’ Aug. 8 he announced the selection of 
Lyle W. Hornbeck, Syracuse lawyer, as New York State 
GOP campaign director. Rockefeller Aug. 2 was asked 
about possible antagonism between himself and former 
GOP National Chairman Leonard W. Hall who lost out to 
Rockefeller in a bid for the 1958 GOP gubernatorial 
nomination in New York and who currently shares cam- 
paign responsibility with Finch. Rockefeller said he 
‘‘will work only with those the Vice President mentioned 
to me and he only gave me the name of Mr. Finch,’’ 

Kennedy -- Democratic Presidential can’idate John 
F, Kennedy faced difficult problems in organizing a cam- 
paign in New York State which would antagonize neither 
the regular Democratic state and Manhattan county 
organizations, headed by Michael H. Prendergast and 
Carmine G, De Sapio respectively, nor the liberal 
‘‘reform’’ group headed by ex-Sen. Herbert H, Lehman 
(D 1949-57) and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Following a series of meetings between New York 
political leaders and Kennedy and his brother and cam- 
paign manager, Robert F. Kennedy, the following cam- 
paign organization emerged: 

William Walton of Washington, an artist, would serve 
as New York City representative of the national Kennedy 
campaign organization, empowered to direct and coor- 
dinate all Kennedy-for-President activities in the metro- 
politan area. It was anticipated that another Kennedy 
representative would be assigned to similar duties for 
upstate New York. Under Walton andthe as-yet unnamed 
upstate representative, three major organizational en- 
tities would operate for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket: 

First, the regular state and city Democratic organiz- 
ations, with fundamental responsibilities for managing 
the campaign. (Kennedy July 26 said of Prendergast, 
‘*He is the leader.’’) 

Second, Citizens for Kennedy, a group assigned the 
responsibility of widening the base of Kennedy support 
and bringing in independent, maverick Republican and non- 
organization Democratic support. Citizens for Kennedy 
would supplement, not duplicate or conflict with activities 
of the regular organization. Anthony B, Akers, wartime 
friend of Kennedy and former unsuccessful candidate for 
Congress from New York 17th District, would serve as 
New York City chairman of Citizens for Kennedy and Ben 
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Smith, a long-time friend of Kennedy and former mayor 
ofGloucester, Mass., would direct upstate activities for the 
organization. (Lehman Aug. 10 said he was withholding 
acceptance of an honorary chairmanship of New York 
Citizens for Kennedy until assurance was given him that 
all components of the Citizens organization would have 
an influential role in the Kennedy campaign, and assur- 
ance that the group would, in fact, be independent.) 

Third, the Liberal party which Aug. 11 announced 
through its ‘‘advisory convention’’ that it would support 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket, (The action must be officially 
confirmed by the party’s regular nominating convention 
scheduled for Sept. 13). 

Also playing important roles in the Kennedy New 
York campaign would be New York City Mayor Robert 
F, Wagner, an adviser to Kennedy, and State Controller 
Arthur Levitt, the highest elected Democratic state 
official and another adviser to Kennedy on the New York 
political situation. Levitt July 31 said part of his job 
would be to follow Rockefeller’s state campaign for the 
Republican ticket and rebut Rockefeller’s arguments. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- California Gov. 
Edmund G, Brown (D) Aug. 10 said that if Republicans 
send Rockefeller to California to campaign for the 
Nixon-Lodge ticket, ‘‘Brown is going to New York to 
campaign for Kennedy.”’ 


VOTE INVESTIGATIONS 


The Justice Department Aug. 12 said it was investi- 
gating alleged irregularities in the Aug. 4 Tennessee 
Senatorial primary and the June 28 North Dakota special 
Senate election. 

The North Dakota allegations included charges that 
unsigned political literature had been distributed attacking 
Quentin N, Burdick (D), who won the election, and that 
approximately 500 votes had been cast illegally for 
Burdick. The North Dakota state canvassing board July 
18 confirmed Burdick’s victory over Gov. John E, Davis 
(R) by a margin of 1,118 votes. 

The alleged violation in Tennessee involved unsigned 
literature claiming that the winner, Sen, Estes Kefauver 
(D), was too liberal in his civil rights and foreign policy 
stands. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- The Justice Depart- 
ment July 12 said it had found no evidence of violation of 
federal election laws in its investigation of the May 10 
West Virginia primaries. Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon’s office July 12 said ‘‘friends of ours’’ who had 
investigated campaign expenditures in the West Virginia 
Presidential primary ‘‘hadn’t had anything which was 
worth reporting on.”’ (Weekly Report p. 966) 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) Aug. 13 said the Justice 
Department had agreed to an Aug. 23 meeting on ‘‘methods 
of preventing vote frauds in Pennsylvania during the 
November Presidential election.’’ Scheduled to attend the 
meeting were Attorney General William P. Rogers, GOP 
state chairman George I. Bloom and Ernest Gazda, 
Lackawanna county GOP campaign manager. Scott said the 
Pennsylvania state government had refused to investigate 
‘‘mounting evidence of widespread vote frauds in several 
parts of the state’’ and mentioned allegations that in 
Philadelphia ‘‘one out of four voters in certain wards 
are illegally registered.’’ 
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STRAIGHT-TICKET VOTING FACTOR IN 1960 ELECTIONS 


Voters in half the states will be able to vote a straight 
party ticket by marking a single ‘‘x’’ on the ballot or 
pulling one voting machine lever in the Nov. 8 general 
election. (See chart, next page) 

Straight ticket voting is of great importance to Con- 
gressional and other local candidates because, when there 
is a heavy turnout for a Presidential election, candidates 
lower on the ballot are sometimes ‘‘swept’’ into office on 
the ‘‘coattails’’ of a popular Presidential candidate. Or a 
Presidential candidate may benefit through ‘‘reverse 
coattails’’ when party voters, encouraged to goto the polls 
by party organizations interested in local elections and 
patronage, vote their customary straight ticket and thus 
aid the man at the top of the ticket. 

Coattail riding -- from the topdown, or from the bot- 
tom up -- is farmoredifficultin states which require the 
voter to mark his ballot for each candidate he favors. In 
these states the voter is more encouraged tomake an in- 
dividual decision on each office on the ballot, so that there 
is a lower percentage of votes based on party loyalty 
alone. 

A survey conducted by Congressional Quarterly 
revealed four major types of ballots: 

Straight Ticket Permitted Without Exceptions -- 
Seven states allow a citizen to cast his vote for all the 
candidates of a political party by marking a single ‘‘x’’ 
on the ballot or pulling a single voting machine lever, and 
provide in their laws that once the voter has decided to 
use straight-ticket voting, he may not mark his ballot for 
any candidate of another political party. 

Recent election returns from Connecticut, one of 
these seven states, indicate the potential landslide effects 
of such straight ticket voting. Inhis 1952 and 1956 sweeps 
of the state, President Eisenhower carried with him al- 
most every Connecticut Republican Congressional candi- 
date. But in the ‘‘off-years’’ --theelections of 1954 and 
1958 -- the GOP Congressional vote dropped heavily. In 
1958, with popular Gov. Abraham A, Ribicoff (D) seeking 
reelection, every Connecticut Congressional seat 
switched from Republican to Democratic control. 

Straight Ticket Plus Exceptions-- In 19 states the 
voter may vote a straight party ticket by making a single 
mark or pulling a single lever, but he may also make ex- 
ceptions to his straight ticket by marking individual 
choices of candidates in another party column. Thus a 
voter may remain generally true to his own political 
party by voting the ‘‘straight ticket’’ but alsoexpress his 
independence by voting for the Presidential or another 
candidate of the other party. 

Office Ticket -- In 24 states the voter must cast a 
separate vote for each candidate on the ballot for whom 
he wishes his vote registered. The official term ‘‘office 
ticket’’ refers to a ballot (or voting machine) on which the 
names of the candidates are organized under the name of 
the office, not the party column. For purposes of this 
study, states which list candidates under party columns, 
but do not permit a single mark or lever to vote a straight 
ticket, are also included in the ‘‘office ticket’’ category. 
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The office ticket encourages voters to cross party 
lines. Perhaps the best example is Massachusetts, which 
sent Henry Cabot Lodge to the Senate in 1936 in the midst 
of the Roosevelt landslide and then elected John F, Ken- 
nedy Senator in 1952 while Eisenhower was sweeping the 
state. 

Presidential Ballot Separate -- In seven states the 
voter receives two ballots -- one for voting for President 
and one for voting for all other offices. Or there may be 
a heavy rule separating the Presidential elector section 
of the ballot (or voting machine) from the section listing 
candidates for all other offices. 

The separate Presidential ballot discourages ‘‘coat- 
tail’’ riding by encouraging the voter to consider Presi- 
dential and local office voting separately. There are some 
states, however, which provide both for a separate Presi- 
dential ballot and for straight ticket voting for all state- 
wide and localoffices. Anexample is Indiana, which many 
observers believe Richard M. Nixon will carry in 1960. 
Republican Congressional candidates will not be able to 
benefit from his coattails, however, because the separate 
ballot for state-wide and local races is headed by the gov- 
ernorship contest in which the Democratic candidate, Mat- 
thew Welsh, is favored. After marking his Presidential 
ballot for Nixon, the Indiana voter could mark his state- 
wide ballot straight Democratic to help Welsh and thereby 
cast a vote for Democratic Congressional candidates as 
well. 





1960 Repercussions 


CQ talked to political experts in both parties to see 
how they thought ‘‘straight ticket’’ voting might affect the 
1960 elections. There was a general reticence to predict, 
at this time, a Presidential victory for either party. It 
was agreed that Sen, John F, Kennedy’s Catholicism, op- 
erating as a below-the-surface issue, would benefit him 
and the entire Democratic ticket in some areas (notably 
New England and certain metropolitan areas in the Mid- 
west) but harm inother areas (Missouri and border states 
were prominent examples), It was pointed out that a pre- 
ponderance of Catholic voters appeared to live in Con- 
gressional districts which already had Democratic Rep- 
resentatives, so that Kennedy ‘“‘coattail’’ benefits would 
accrue principally to state-wide candidates in heavily 
Catholic states. 

Both Republican and Democratic observers said they 
expected Kennedy and Nixon to run closer toother candi- 
dates of their own parties than did President Eisenhower 
or Adlai E, Stevenson, the 1952 and 1956 Democratic 
nominees. The reason: belief that both Nixon and Kennedy 
have more ‘‘partisan images’’ than the 1952-56 candi- 
dates, and that both are more interested in grass-roots 
political organization. It was felt that Nixon would be 
harmed if his vote slipped toward the low percentages 
received by many Republican candidates in local races 
during the past few years, but that the Republican organi- 
zations might be aided by Nixon’s active leadership and 
thus improve their standings. 
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TYPES OF 1960 ELECTION BALLOTS IN THE 50 STATES 


Definitions 


Straight Ticket Permitted-- The voter may vote for 
all candidates of a political party by marking a single 


**x’? on the ballot or pulling a single voting machine 
lever. 


Straight Ticket Plus Exceptions-- The voter may 
vote a straight ticket as described above, but may also 
make exceptions to his straight ticket by marking individ- 
ual choices of candidates in another party column. 


Office Ticket -- The voter must cast a separate vote 
for each candidate on the ballot for whom he wishes his 
vote to be registered. 





Presidential Ballot Separate -- The voter receives 
two ballots -- one for voting for Presidential electors and 
another for voting for all offices. Or the Presidential- 
elector section of the ballot is divided from other offices 
by a heavy rule. 






































Straight Presi- Straight Presi- 
Straight Ticket dential Straight Ticket dential 
Ticket Plus Office | Ballot Ticket Plus Office | Ballot 
State Permitted | Exceptions | Ticket | Separate State Permitted |Exceptions | Ticket | Separate 
Alabama YES Montana YES 
Alaska YES Nebraska YES 
Arizona YES Nevada YES 
Arkansas YES New Hampshire YES 
California YES New Jersey YES 
Colorado YES | New Mexico YES 
Connecticut YES | New York YES YES 
Delaware YES | North Carolina YES YES 
Florida YES | North Dakota YES 
Georgia YES* YES | Ohio YES YES 
Hawaii YES | Oklahoma YES YES 
Idaho YES | Oregon YES 
Illinois YES | Pennsylvania YES 
Indiana YES YES | Rhode island YES 
lowa YES | South Carolina YES 
Kansas YES South Dakota YES 
Kentucky YES Tennessee YES 
Louisiana YES Texas YES 
Maine YES Utah YES 
Maryland YES | Vermont YES 
Massachusetts YES | Virginia YES 
Michigan YES | Washington YES 
Minnesota YES | West Virginia YES 
Mississippi YES Wisconsin YES YES 
Missouri YES Wyoming YES 
*Straight ticket at the discretion of the county ordinary. TOTALS 7 19 24 7 


SOURCES: STATE ELECTION 
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LABOR DISAPPOINTED IN ‘PRO-LABOR’ 86TH CONGRESS 


On Nov. 6, 1958 the executive council of the 13%- 
million member AFL-CIO, assessing the results of the 
midterm Congressional elections held two days earlier, 
concluded that the voters had rejected ‘‘cynical politicians 
and big-business reactionaries’’ and had elected “‘liberal 
and progressive Congressmen and Senators.” 

The belief that the incoming 86th Congress would be 
highly favorable to labor, with Democrats holding margins 
of 282-153 in the House and 62-34 in the Senate, was not 
confined to union leaders. A New York Times editorial 
of Nov. 8, for example, said, ‘‘The ballots cast in Tues- 
day’s election demonstrated labor’s strength in fighting 
legislation which seems to threaten unions.’’ A Congres- 
sional Quarterly study, based on reports of labor campaign 
contributions to winning candidates and analyses published 
by the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education 
(COPE), estimated that in the 86th Congress, 238 
House Members and 58 Senators, a clear majority in 
both chambers, would be ‘“‘pro-labor’’. (1958 Almanac 
p. 733) 

Twenty-one months later, with the 1959 session and 
most of the 1960 session behind it, the 86th Congress had 
fulfilled few of labor’s optimistic expectations of 1958. 

A Congressicnal Quarterly survey of action on 76 ma- 
jor AFL-CIO legislative proposals involving bread-and- 
butter labor issues -- issues affecting unions and working 
people directly -- showed that only sevenof these propos- 
als had been passed by Congress and sent to the President 
through Aug. 18, 1960, and twoof them had been vetoed by 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

Moreover, enactment in 1959 of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act (the so-called 
Landrum-Griffin bill) handed the unions what they them- 
selves called their worst legislative setback since aGOP- 
controlled Congress passed the Taft-Hartiey Act over 
President Truman’s veto in 1947, 

For these reasons, organized labor had a special 
stake in the only three major bread-and-butter labor 
bills that still had any chance of final enactment as the 
86th Congress began its post-convention session Aug. 8. 

These were the Kennedy-Morse bill (S 3758) to raise 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and bring 5 million 
additional workers under minimum-wage coverage; the 
Forand bill (HR 4700) or some variation of it to provide 
medical care for the aged financed through the Social 
Security system; and the Kennedy-Thompson bill (S 2643 
-- HR 9070) to exempt picketing of joint construction 
sites from Taft-Hartley Act prohibitions against sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

Passage of one or more of these three bills and 
their approval by the President (vetoes of the minimum- 
wage and Forand bills were considered possible) would 
salvage something of the AFL-CIO’s legislative program 
for the 86th Congress. But even then, Congress’ failure 
to act on most of the remaining labor program, and its 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill, would add up to 
meager results for labor, over-all, in comparison with 
what it appeared to expect after the 1958 elections. 
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Requests Approved 


Following were the seven major requests approved 
by Congress: 


(1) Permit economic strikers fired from their jobs ' 


and replaced to vote in National Labor Relations Board 
elections conducted within a year after the strike began. 
This request was enacted in the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 (PL 86-257). 
(1959 Almanac p. 156) 

(2) Permit unions and construction firms to con- 
clude union-shop contracts in advance of a job without 
an NLRB recognition election. This also was part of the 
1959 Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

(3) Increase railroad retirement and unemployment 
benefits. Congress in 1959 passed and the President 
signed (PL 86-28) a bill increasing railroad retirement 
benefits by 10 percent and raising the maximum daily 
unemployment benefit for railroad workers from $8.50 
to $10.20. ‘the bill also extended the duration of benefits 
to up to 39 weeks. (1959 Almanac p. 311) 

(4) Congress in 1959 enacted and the President 
signed a measure providing for contributions by the 
Government and employees tothe cost of health-insurance 
plans for Government employees (PL 86-382). (1959 
Almanac p. 307) 

(5) Congress July 1, 1960 overrode the President’s 
veto of a bill (HR 9883) providing a 7% percent salary 
raise for about 1.6 million federal classified and postal 
workers. The AFL-CIO had requested increases for these 
workers and unions were active in lobbying for the bill. 
The initial House version of the measure was brought to 
the floor through a discharge petition -- only the second 
time in Congressional history that a measure brought to 
the floor through a discharge petition ultimately became 
law. The first occasion involved the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. The bill became law (PL 86-568) on July 1. 
(Weekly Report p. 1187) 

(6) President Eisenhower May 13 vetoed a depressed 
areas assistance bill (S 722) that would have provided 
$251 million federal loans and grants for the redevelop- 
ment of areas of chronic unemployment. The Senate 
upheld his veto May 24. The bill had AFL-CIO endorse- 
ment as a measure to reduce chronic unemployment in 
depressed areas. (Weekly Report p. 921) 

(7) President Eisenhower Junel1 vetoed a bill (HR 
7577) to relieve Government drivers of personal liability 
arising from accidents in Government motor vehicles in 
which they were involved while onthe job. The President 
objected to an amendment requiring the consent of the 
plaintiff in such a suit before it could be removed from 
state courts to federal courts and directed solely against 
the Government, with the Government driver not liable. 
A second bill (HR 12620), meeting the President’s objec- 
tions, was later passed by the House June 15, but had 
not been passed by the Senate through Aug. 18. (Weekly 
Report p. 1053) 
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HOW SELECTED LABOR PROPOSALS FARED IN 86TH CONGRESS 





Listed below are the AFL-CIO’s major legislative proposals 
to the 86th Congress on bread-and-butter issues. Such issues, 
in this study, were defined as those affecting unions and working 
people directly. Proposals ofa more general nature (for example, 
requests for federal aid to education or housing programs) were 
excluded. The list is based on AFL-CIO executive council state- 
ments issued between Nov. 7, 1958 and May 6, 1960, on the AFL- 
CIO January 1960 publication, ‘‘Memo to Congress: A Positive 
Program for America,’’ and on the policy resolutions adopted by 
the AFL-CIO third constitutional convention in September 1959. 


18. 


19. 


Revise the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclos- 
ure Act of 1958 to provide for an advisory 
council, administrative improvements and 
exemption of funds covered by the Act from 
state regulation. 

Exempt union picketing of a joint construction 
site from Taft-Hartley Act prohibitions on 
secondary boycotts. 


Congressional action on each proposal through Aug. 18, 1960 20. Require the NLRB to handle all labor disputes 
is indicated in the columns tothe right of the proposals. The first over which it has jurisdiction, rather than 
column (H) reports on action by the House; the second (S) on action letting the states take over certain of such 
by the Senate; the third (F) on final enactment into law. The cases. 
following symbols are used: 21. Reject 1959 labor bill prohibition on consumer 

X -- Indicates passage by House or Senate, or final enactment boycott picketing. 
into law (either by Presidential signature or overriding ofa 22. Reject 1959 labor bill prohibition on hot cargo 


Presidential veto) in substantially the form desired by the AFL- 


contracts, 


clo, 23. Reject 1959 labor bill provisions tostrengthen 
P -- Indicates passage in a form substantially different from laws against secondary boycotts. 
the AFL-CIO request. 24. Reject 1959 labor bill restrictions on recogni- 
V -- Indicates the measure was killed by Presidential veto. tion and organizational picketing. 
Blank spaces indicate no action or unfavorable action. 25. Exempt small unions from certain reporting 
provisions of 1959 labor bill, 
26. Strengthen employer reporting requirements 


Fair Labor Standards 


in 1959 labor bill. 


H'S |F 27. Reject 1959 labor bill requirement that union 
membership lists be made available to ail 
1. Raise the minimum hourly wage established by candidates in union election. 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to $1.25. - 28. Reject 1959 labor bill ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ title. 
2. Extend FLSA coverage to retail workers. P 29. Reject 1959 labor bill fiduciary responsibility 
3. Extend FLSA coverage to service employees, provisions. 
4. Extend FLSA coverage to laundry and dry- 
cleaning workers. Civil Rights 
5. Extend FLSA coverage to telephone workers, e 
6. Extend FLSA coverage to cannery workers. 
7. Increase the minimum wage in Puerto Rico. P 30. Enact a federal fair employment practices law. 
8. Make the minimum wage for learners $1.10 an 31. Require all housing built with the aid of 


hour, or, alternatively, do away altogether 
with exemption for learners. 

9. Make the 7-hour day and 35-hour week stand- 
ard under FLSA, instead of the 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week. 

10. Require equal pay for equal work for women. 
11, Amend the Davis-Bacon Act, which requires 
contractors doing Government construction 
work to pay their employees the prevailing 
local wage or more, so that it applies to 
all non-farm construction financed one-third 


or more by the Federal Government or 33. Bar all government agencies, including the | 
financed with federal insurance or loan guar- Internal Revenue Service, from attaching 
antees. unemployment benefits. 

12. Amend the Davis-Bacon Act to require payment 34. Abolish the unemployment insurance ‘‘waiting 


of fringe benefits. 

13. Eliminate certain administrative delays in 
determinations under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
which establishes prevailing wage, maximum 
hour and other labor standards for firms with 
Government contracts. 


Government Control, Collective Bargaining 


14, Repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 


32. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


federal funds, credit or financial guarantees 
to be made available to minority group 
families on an equal basis with other fami- 
lies. 


Unemployment Insurance, Public Assistance 


Extend unemployment benefits to all wage and 
salaried workers, with minimum state stand- 
ards. 


week’’ and ease other restrictions. 

Raise unemployment benefits to a level of 
from 50 percent to 65 percent of normal 
salary. 

Base benefits on highest weeks of earning 
during the base year. 

Compute unemployment allowances for depend- 
ents separately. 

Make the unemployment insurance duration of 
benefits period 39 weeks. 


which permits states to pass right-to-work 39. Provide unemployment fund reinsurance for 
laws outlawing the union shop. the states, 
15. Permit economic strikers fired from their jobs 40. Make the basic maximum weekly unemployment 


and replaced to vote in National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation elections at the 
struck plant. X |X |X 
16. Exclude certain types of jobs from classifica- 





tion as supervisory under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. X 
17, Permit unions and construction firms to con- | 
clude union-shop contracts in advance ofa 
job without an NLRB election. X |X |X 











41. 
42. 


43. 
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benefit about two-thirds of the weekly average 
wage for covered employees, written into law 
as a percentage. 

Increase public assistance payments in all 
categories. 

Eliminate state residence requirements for 
public assistance. 

Provide federal grants for public assistance 
payments to certain unemployed. 
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H |S |F 
Old-Age and Health Benefits H/S |F 
73. Revise the law (Hiss Act) denying pension 
44, Expand coverage of Social Security Old-Age benefits on security grounds to certain fed- 
and Survivors Insurance (OASDI). P eral employees. x 
45. Increase OASDI benefits and finance by raising 74, Revise the Hatch Act to permit greater politi- 
taxable wage base to $6,000. cal participation by federal employees. 
46. Compute OASDI benefits on five years of high- 
est earning. ; Miscell 
47, Permit women to receive regular benefits at ee 
age 60. 
48. Pay OASDI disability benefits before age 50. | X 75. Eliminate pockets of chronic unemployment 
49. Increase OASDI primary benefit for each year by enacting a program of federal assistance 
of continued employment after 65. for depressed areas. X!|X]V 
50. Use Social Security payroll tax mechanism to 76. Give labor, along with other groups, represen- 
finance a medical care program for the aged. tation on the Federal Reserve Board and the 
51. Make federal loans available to consumer boards of its member banks. 








direct-service health plans. 


Other Welfare Measures 


52. Improve the program for distribution of surplus 
foods to the needy, and transfer it to the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department. 

53. Establish a labor-management advisory com- 
mittee to assist federal agencies with prob- 
lems in the atomic energy industry. 

54. Establish minimum federal standards for 
workmen’s compensation to cover nuclear 
radiation hazards. 

55. Enact a federal workmen’s compensation law, 
or, short of this, establish minimum federal 
standards for workmen’s compensation. 

56. Provide federal adjustment assistance for 
mineworkers affected by closing of high-cost 
and inefficient mines. 

57. Establish minimum health and safety standards 
for employment and give states that adopt 
them federal grants to implement them, 


Farm Workers 


58. Bring farm workers under Social Security. 

59. Bring farm workers under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

60. Give farm workers the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act and other 
labor-management relation laws. 

61. Give farm workers the protection of unemploy- 
ment insurance, 

62. Enact federal legislation to regulate farm labor 
contractors operating across state lines. 

63. Improve the Farm Placement Service. 

64. Restrict the import of foreign farm workers 
when U.S. farm workers are available. 

65. Increase funds for enforcing regulations gov- 
erning living conditions and transportation 
of Mexican contract laborers. 

66. Permit the Labor Department to impose mini- 
mum standards for housing and other con- 
ditions of foreign contract laborers in addi- 
tion to Mexican laborers. 


Taxes 
67. Exempt from federal income tax amounts up 
to $500 annually paid into the Social Security, 
Railroad and Civil Service retirement funds. 
Railroad and Government Employees 


68. Increase railroad retirement and unemploy- 


ment benefits. X |X {|X 
69. Increase federal and postal pay. xX |X |X 
70. Reduce the workweek for federal employees 

to 35 hours. 


71. Provide health benefits for federal employees 
financed in part by the Federal Government, | X | X | X 
72. Protect Government employees from damage 
suits arising from their operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned or leased vet icles. X |X /V 
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YOUTH CONFERENCE STRESSED STRONG GOVERNMENT ROLE 


Definite sentiment for a larger federal and state 
government role in welfare and educational programs was 
expressed by the sixth decennial White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, held March 27-April 1 in Wash- 
ington, D.C,, and attended by over 7,500 professionals, 
laymen and young people. 

A Congressional Quarterly study of 670 recommenda - 
tions released by the conference indicated the group 
believed a strong government role was necessary if 
problems affecting all ages in the Nation, but youth in 
particular, were to be solved. Many recommendations 
stressed the importance of increased federal and state 
financial aid and a more active concern of governmental 
agencies to provide better opportunities and legislative 
action to ensure the realization of certain basic rights. 
Only a few of the recommendations favored reducing 
governmental activity. 

The report touched onthe problems and opportunities 
of children and youth intheir physical and social environ- 
ments, in religion and in the fulfillment of their rights 
as individuals. Prominently mentioned in the recom- 
mendations was the importance of state compliance with 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing school 
segregation, more adequate educational facilities at all 
levels with expanded federal and state scholarship 
programs free of loyalty-oath provisions, improved living 
and working conditions and the elimination of discrimin- 
ation in all aspects of American life. 


Background 


Youth conferences have been held every 10 years 
since President Theodore Roosevelt convened the first 
White House Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Chiliren in 1909. Subsequent conferences included the 
White House Conference on Child Welfare Standards 
(1919), the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (1930), the White House Conference on Children 
in Democracy (1940) and the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth (1950). 

The organization of the 1960 conference was directed 
by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
was initiated by President Eisenhower in May 1958. 
Financed largely by private funds ($750,000 through 
private contributions plus a Congressional appropriation 
of $350,000), the conference was developed around one 
governmental committee -- the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth -- and two non-governmental 
committees -- the National Council of State Committees 
on Children and Youth and the Council of National Organ- 
izations on Children and Youth. Allthree were organized 
for the fifth conference, held in 1950. 

Of the 7,500 delegates who attended the conference 
to discuss the problems of children and youth and take 
new ideas back totheir communities, approximately 1 ,400 
were young people between 16 and 21 years of age. 
Professionals attending included college presidents, 
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judges, labor leaders, psychiatrists and social workers. 
(For details on the conference, see Weekly Report p.497) 


Recommendations 


The list of recommendations was the major product of 
the conference and reflected the thought of the 18 different 
forums on the variety of topics discussed. In many in- 
stances the recommendations were not limited in their 
effect on young people, but touched onthe lives of all U.S, 
citizens (e.g., better housing, welfare services and em- 
ployment opportunities) in which case the emphasis was on 
the benefit which would be derived for youth. Since the 
recommendations were submitted by the various forums 
rather than the conference as a whoie, inmany cases they 
overlapped or were similar in content, The recommenda- 
tions were not voted on by the conference as a whole, 

A Congressional Quarterly tabulation showed that 1 27 
of the recommendations made specific proposals or took 
specific positions while the remainder were more 
generalized in nature, Of the 127 specific recommenda- 
tions, CQ found that 59 referred directly to action which 
should be taken by the Federal Government, 29 to action 
by state and local governments and 39 to action by all 
levels of government. The majority of these -- 69 -- 
involved administrative or planning action, 28 called for 
the enactment of legislation and 30 for some degree of 
government spending. 

Following is a list of the major recommendations: 


General Recommendations 


Federal, state laws -- Liberalization of federal and 
state laws with respect tominimum wage, fair employment 
practices, workman’s compensation, unemployment com- 
pensation, public assistance, housing, public recreation 
and racial desegregation. (For specific recommenda- 
tions, see below) 

Federal aid -- Increased federal aid for research 
and planning in the social and behavioral sciences, health, 
welfare, housing and recreation, 

Children’s Bureau -- Elevation of the Children’s 
Bureau to a major agency within HEW; increased appro- 
priations for its operation. 








Physical Environment 


Planning -- Community development of comprehen- 
sive plans to ensure safety and health of all children 
based on their needs regardless of residence, race, 
color, creed, economic or social situation; planning board 
membership to include professional and lay persons and 
young people; additional public and private funds for 
planning purposes to be provided. 

Urban affairs -- Establishment of a federal Urban 
Affairs Department within the Executive Branch to provide 
research and planning services needed by urban areas; 
state encouragement of regional and metropolitan planning 
groups. 
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Improved environment -- More adequate school facil- 
ities, library services, health facilities, non-commercial 
recreation, public utilities, sewage facilities, water 
supply, low-rent public housing, middle-income housing, 
residential planning, slum clearance and housing for young 
married couples. 

Highways -- Coordination of the federal highway 
system with state and local highway programs. 





Social Environment 


Planning -- Development of federal and state plans 
to deal with the various social and technological problems 
in a comprehensive and coordinated manner which would 
improve planning both vertically (between levels of 
government) and horizontally (between various agencies, 
public and private); establishment of committees to 
develop a sense of community responsibilities; develop- 
ment of federal and state policies to make rural life more 
attractive economically, socially and culturally. 

Education -- Establishment of a cabinet-level Educa- 
tion Department and a consistent federal policy and 
program on public education; passage of federal legis- 
lation providing federal aid to public education; increased 
federal aid for research; establishment of a comprehen- 
sive federal scholarship and fellowship program free of 
any loyalty-oath requirements; increased programs of 
federal matching grants and long-range flexible interest 
loans for college housing; additional facilities and pro- 
grams for gifted children; expanded school curricula 
designed to provide more motivation to children. 

Schools, pupils -- Organization of public school 
systems which reflect in the schools the religious, ethnic 
and economic make-up of the community; evaluation of a 
pupil’s progress by standards which take into account his 
potential, rather than evaluation by arbitrary standards; 
extension of public education to include kindergarten and 
college. 

Vocational training -- Continuation of joint federal, 
state and local responsibility for vocational training; 
additional federal and state support for vocational 
counseling and guidance programs. 

Families -- Recognition of the family as the basic 
unit of society; adding social workers to school staffs 
for counseling and guidance to families; extension of 
facilities for parent education; increased income tax 
exemptions for children. 

Marriage, divorce -- Passage by the states of uniform 
marriage and divorce laws. 

Recreation, leisure -- Establishment of a federal 
recreation bureau; additional federal and state aid for 
increasing recreational and leisure facilities; greater 
consideration of recreational needs when developing 
conservation programs, national parks and wilderness 
areas; wider use of radio and television facilities for 
children’s leisure and education, including designation 
by the Federal Communications Commission of certain 
frequencies for such purposes. 

Welfare services -- Increased federal and state aid 
to welfare services, particularly where the service 
benefits children; establishment of federal and state pro- 
grams for the administration of public health services; 
periodic physical and dental examinations of all children 
and youths, 

Overcrowded areas -- Federal aid to areas over- 
crowded by immigration, for improved health, education, 
welfare, recreation and housing. 




















Obscene literature -- Passage of federal legislation 
to control the use of the U.S, mails for the dissemina- 
tion of obscene literature. 

Unemployment -- Federal aid to improve employ- 
ment opportunities in depressed areas or in areas with 
seasonal fluctuations; establishment of a federal commis- 
sion to study the effects of automation; establishment of 
federal and state apprenticeship programs and joint 
federal-state workcamps. 

Minimum wage -- Increased federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 per hour and extended coverage to migratory 
workers and other groups specifically exempted from 
existing laws. 

Farm workers, migrant labor -- Extension of provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to include farm workers; termina- 
tion of the admission of foreign seasonal farm workers 
except where there was the intent to establish citizen- 
ship; adoption by the various states of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s regulations governing trans- 
portation of migrant workers; revision of federal and 
state programs of domestic farm labor recruitment to 
provide additional security for the workers and their 
children; establishment of federal facilities te provide 
better education, health and welfare services for the 
children of migrant families; federal grants and matching 
funds to help states establish facilities for migrant 
workers; federal long-term, low-interest loans for 
migrant housing. 

Child labor laws -- Passage of child labor laws to 
protect children under age 16. 

Unemployment compensation -- Revision of state 
unemployment laws to increase payments to 50 percent 
of the individual’s wages, for a period of 39 weeks; exten- 
sion of the laws to include groups presently excluded. 

Voting age -- Passage of state laws lowering the 
voting age to 18 years; encouragement of youth to 
participate in partisan politics. 

Poll tax -- Passage of state laws abolishing poll 
taxes; establishment of policies at all levels of govern- 
ment to safeguard the basic voting rights of individuals. 

Draft -- Establishment of a committee to study the 
effect on youth of peacetime compulsory draft laws. 




















Personnel 


Nationwide program -- Establishment of a nationwide 
personnel program to meet critical shortages of qualified 
personnel in health, social welfare, education and recrea- 
tion; increased opportunities to train professional per- 
sonnel, 





Human Rights 


Discrimination -- Abolition of discriminatory prac- 
tices which deny equal opportunities in education, employ- 
ment and public places; compliances by state and local 
governments with the 1954 Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in schools; abolition of college and 
university entrance-quota systems. 

Housing -- Adoption of federal regulations prohibiting 
segregation in federal housing projects and requiring that 
new housing financed with federal funds be made available 
without racial restrictions; enactment of state laws 
prohibiting discrimination in housing because of race, 
creed or color. 

Fair employment -- Enactment of federal and state 
legislation prohibiting discrimination in employment; 
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expansion of federal committees having jurisdiction over 
discrimination in employment. 


Children and Youths as Individuals 


National program -- Provision of federal and state 
funds for a nationwide program to include youth conserv- 
ation camps, residential treatment centers for severely 
disturbed children, resident schools and day-care facili- 
ties on the state and local levels. 

Juvenile delinquency -- Establishment of a federal 
commission to advise the President and Congress on 
matters relating to juvenile delinquency; provision of 
federal funds on a matching basis for programs of 
prevention, control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile courts -- Enactment of state laws containing 
the essential elements of the model juvenile court laws 
recommended by the Children’s Bureau and others. 

Narcotics -- Improvement of federal facilities, 
followup treatment and parole services for narcotic 
addicts. 

Crippled children -- Provision of additional federal 
funds for programs benefiting crippled children. 

Mentally retarded children -- Provision of additional 
federal aid for the training and education of the mentally 
handicapped; establishment within each state of competent 
mental health facilities. 

Medical programs -- Greater use of federal funds 
for improving health facilities and medical care pro- 
grams. 

Adoption -- Enactment by states of uniform adoption 
laws, 

Indians -- Additional federal attention to the needs 
of Indian children and the development of programs to 
provide more adequate health, education and welfare 
services on reservations. 




















World Concerns 


Continued economic aid and technical assistance to 
other countries upon their request, especially in areas 
of child development and growth. 


Future Conferences 


Follow-up committees -- Establishment of a per- 
manent follow-up committee to help carry out the recom - 
mendations of the conference, establishment of continuing 
permanent committees within each state devoted to 
children and youth. 

1970 conference -- Planning the seventh decennial 
White House Conference on Children and Youth as a 
prelude to a world conference to be held during the 
summer of 1970 under the direction of the United Nations. 


Plans for 1970 


The President’s National Committee on the White 
House Conference scheduled a final meeting for early 
October to create a new National Committee for Children 
and Youth to prepare for the 1970 conference. An addi- 
tional responsibility of the National Committee will be to 
aid the state groups, which acted as the nucleus of the 
recent conference, in carrying out the recommendations 
where applicable. 

The National Committee will be an independent organ- 
ization staffed largely by volunteers and financed by 
private funds. No plans have been made to submit to 
Congress legislative proposals embodying the. confer- 
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ence’s recommendations; however, committee spokesmen 
said the various federal agencies concerned with these 
problems have indicated they may embody applicable 
recommendations in future legislative requests. 


legislative Requests 


The conference made a number of requests for the 
enactment of federal legislation. Following is a list of 
major requests and action by the 2nd session of the 86th 
Congress in those areas (page references are to the 
Weekly Report): 

@ College housing -- The Senate June 16 passed S 3670 
authorizing an additional $500 million for college housing. 
(Page 1082) 

@ Depressed areas -- The Senate May 24 upheld the 
veto of S 722, the Area Redevelopment Act of 1960. 
(Page 921) 

@ Civil Rights -- The President May 6 signed PL 
86-449, the Civil Rights Act of 1960. (Page 749) 

@ Education -- The Senate June 9 sent back to the 
House its version of the education bill (S 8) to provide 
$1.8 billion in federal aid for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. (Page 988) 

@ Health personnel -- The House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee June 9 reported HR 6871 
to provide for an expanded graduate public health training 
program, (Page 1065) 

@ Juvenile delinquency -- The House Education and 
Labor Committee May 18 reported HR 12108 authorizing 
a $25-million, five-year program of federal aid to state, 
community and non-profit private agencies to help control 
and prevent juvenile delinquency, (Page 1376) 

@ Loyalty oath -- The Senate June 15 passed S 2929 
changing the loyalty oath requirements of the National 
Defense Education Act. (Page 1036) 

@ Minimum wage -- The Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee June 27 reported S 3725 raising the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and extending coverage. 
The House June 30 passed a minimum wage bill. (Page 
1170, 1185) 

@ Middle-income housing -- The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee June 17 reported S 1342 to provide 
$100 million for the cperation of a federal limited-profit 
mortgage corporation to make loans on housi»g for 
middle-income families. (Page 1107) 

@ Obscene literature -- The Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee June 22 ordered reported two bills 
(S J Res 160, S 3325) dealing with the traffic in obscene 
material, (Page 1110) 

@ Public Housing -- The Senate June 16 passed S 3670 
which included an authorization for the construction of an 
additional 25,000 public housing units. (Page 1082) 

@ Sewage facilities -- The House Feb, 25 sustained a 
veto of HR 3610toincrease federal grants to communities 
for sewage plant construction, (Page 293) 

@ Slum clearance -- The Senate June 16 passed S 3670 
which included a $350 million increase in the capital 
grant authorization of the urban renewal program, (Page 
1082) 

@ Urban affairs department -- The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee June 16 reported S 3292 creating 
a Cabinet-level Department of Housing and Metropolitan 
Affairs. (Page 1063) 

® Youth workcamps -- The Senate Aug. 13, 1959 passed 
S 812 creating a federal youth conservation corp. (1959 
Almanac p. 237) 
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THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S AUG. 17 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Aug. 17 press 
conference, the 87th of his second term, held one week after the 86th Weekly 
Report p. 1448): 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Please sit down. I hada 
few questions about the accomplishments ofthe Space Agency over 
the past week, and so I had a short memorandum prepared this 
morning that will be available at Mr, Hagerty’s office if any of you 
want them, It lists the unusual accomplishments of the week. 
Any questions? 


POWERS TRIAL 


Q. FRANK ELEAZER, United Press International: Mr. 
President, Francis Powers, the U-2 pilot, pleaded guilty today to 
spying. Does this indicate to youin any way that he may have been 
brainwashed or do you have any other comments, sir, on the con- 
duct of the trial so far? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, no, it doesn’t show evidence that he 
has been brainwashed, The only thing I would like to comment on 
would be the past history of the case, Under international usage, 
custom, any foreigner who is accused ofacrime in any country has 
been accorded the right to see counsel ofhis own choosing, and to 
see interested consuls or people of that kind of the other Govern- 
ment, In this case, of course, Mr. Powers has been given no such 
privilege and we have asked that he should have it. Now, in the 
actual conduct of the trial, as it goes on, I would have no comment 
because it certainly wouldn’t be helpful to Mr. Powers’ case for 
anyone in my position to be commenting on the conduct of a trial 
in that other country, 


SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Q. RAY SCHERER, NBC: Mr. President, a number of us 
talked to Mr. Dirksen and Mr. Halleck after they conferred with 
you yesterday, and they said that generally they don’t look for much 
from this post-Convention session of Congress. Some of us got the 
impression that Republican strategy will be to label this a ‘‘do- 
little’? Congress. Is that the way you see it, Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, that is the first time I have heard 
that word, ‘‘do-little’’ Congress andI didn’t -- 1 suppose they were 
speaking as legislators and possibly from past experience. You 
know, strangely enough, someone called my attention tothe fact that 
the Congress passed in two weeks last year 436 bills. And now we 
have a program that was not only presented last January to -- for 
consideration during these past some seven or eight months, but 
it has been repeated in the Congress in messages of various kinds 
during the time. This is not a new program, It is one that was 
presented some months back, And I don’t see any reason why 
there shouldn’t be some action. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Q. LLOYD M. SCHWARTZ, Fairchild Publications: Mr. 
President, in the closing months ofany Administration, the Presi- 
dent usually has the problem of persuading people not to leave their 
posts and go back to their private businesses. I wonder if you are 
having that problem already, or anticipate having it soon? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I haven’t inany -- there certainly has 
been no volume of it. | remember one of my staff was offered a 
different position, and he accepted, with my blessing. But I have 
always done that, and | have seen no great influx of letters of 
resignation at the moment, 


RECALL OF CONGRESS 
Q. CHALMERS M. ROBERTS, Washington Post: Mr. Presi- 


dent, since the Democrats do not seem disposed to enact any, or 
much of your 2l-point program, are you considering at all the 
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possibility that you might call Congress back into session before 
the elections, or do you prefer to leave the issue to the voters in 
November? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Mr. Roberts, I think it would be a 
very unwise thing to call a special session of Congress under the 
atmosphere in which we are now living, unless actual emergency 
demands it. IfCongress doesn’t want to act now, what would be the 
point in bringing them back? If we are thinking of the public in- 
terest, and not just of political maneuvering, why, there can be 
done what needs to be done, and thenif the voters are dissatisfied 
with either side, why, they can make their views known. 


FUND FOR AFRICA 


Q. EDWARD P, MORGAN, American Broadcasting Company: 
Mr. President, this is a question about your project for an emer- 
gency fund for the Congo and Africa, whichthe Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee approved yesterday. Do you think that a case 
can be made particularly at this juncture for use of some of those 
funds through the United Nations, or does the Administration think 
it would be wiser and easier to spend the money independently? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I wouldn’t want to comment in such 
detailed fashion about this question that I would appear to set up a 
new policy on the spur of the moment. Actually, I believe that we 
must depend on the United Nations to take the leadership in meet- 
ing these situations as they arise, Actually, there haven’t been 
too many of them, you know, when you stop to think that, I believe, 
with the six nations now soon to come into existence, we have got 
something like 34 or 35 coming intoexistence since World War Il. 
And in many, most cases, these transitions have been accomplished 
not only peacefully but in such ways that a certain degree of sta- 
bility has been achieved almost atonce. Here we have had the un- 
fortunate spectacle of disorder and disruption of governmental 
processes occurring. The United Nations ought to take lead, and 
we support it. Therefore, if some of the funds that we have to 
give to this place go through them, it will be, I think, a proper way 
to do it. 

Q. MORGAN: How doyou envision, sir, the use of those funds 
in other ways? The funds that would not go through the United 
Nations -- how do you expect them to be applied? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think if anything of a particular 
need were demonstrated in Central Africa -- you will recall, | 
think it says not merely the Congo, but in the other areas of 
Africa -- so you couldn’t always do it through the United Nations, 
because the United Nations probably wouldn’t have taken any cog- 
nizance of the need expressed to us by that nation. I would think 
each one would have to be decided on its merits as it came up. 
But I think if you will read Mr. Dillon’s statement in detail, the 
one he made before the Committee the other day, it is very ex- 
planatory. 


ARREST OF UN TROOPS 


Q. FELIX BELAIR, New York Times: Mr. President, you 
spoke a moment ago, Mr, President, of the UN taking the lead in 
Africa with our support. What will you do, if rou can say, sir -- 
what do we do when UN troops are arrested over there and also 
co you have any correspondence on this? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, this last incident, youmean when -- 

Q. BELAIR: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Lumumba arrested some of them, and then 
released them. Well, you have got conditions that are deplorable, 
and there seems to be many actions takenimpulsively. I still say 
this. The United Nations must shoulder its responsibilities in 
such matters, and we must support them, And I think that the vast 
bulk of the free nations will feel exactly as we do about this. Now, 
this doesn’t mean that things are always going to be easy, and we 
are not going to have such incidents as occurred the other day, or 
yesterday, I guess it was. But! think that on the whole, the record 
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of the United Nations gives a great deal of promise that it can 
continue to handle matters like this expeditiously. 


CONGRESS’ ACTIONS 


Q. MRS. MAY CRAIG, Portland Press Herald: Mr. Presi- 
dent, regardless of whether Congress did or didn’t do what it 
should since January, do you think it is possible for them now to 
deal with all of your more than a score of points when the time is 
so short, or do you think that they should go out and explain their 
future policies and piatforms to the voters between now and 
November. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, we have a Congress of the United 
States, set up on the Constitution, to pass the laws that are seem- 
ingly needed for the United States. Andunder that system we have 
developed the two-party system. We have now in each House of 
Congress a two-thirds majority. And as a matter of fact, from 
my viewpoint at least, such of this legislation as is constructive 
-- and I believe those that | have recommended -- are supported 
by the Republican group, I see no reason why you couldn’t get a 
lot of action, particularly when, as I pointed out, there were 436 
bills passed in two weeks las year. 


LEGISLATIVE PRIORITY 


Q. ROBERT C, PIERPOINT, CBS News: Mr. President, I 
wonder if you have some kind of a priority among these 21 propo- 
sals that you could list for us. 

THE PRESIDENT: No, no. Actually, after having put these 
things before the Congress, the Congress will have to decide what 
it is going to do and what it is not going to do. 


LATIN AMERICAN AID 


Q. PETER LISAGOR, Chicago Daily News: Mr. President, 
suggestions were made in the Senate this week -- 

THE PRESIDENT: I couldn’t understand, 

Q. LISAGOR: Suggestions were made in the Senate this week 
that perhaps it would be wise todevise a program, a multi-billion- 
dollar program, for Latin-American aid, something on the concept 
of the Marshall Plan, Can you tell us how you would feel about 
such a program? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Marshall Plan -- the Marshall Plan 
was developed for a specific purpose. This specific purpose was 
the restoration of a damaged and, insome cases, destroyed indus- 
trial fabric in Western Europe, mostly in Western Europe. Now, 
this was -- this had -- in other words, a foreseeable terminating 
date, because it had a specific objective. 

When you go into the problem of helping people raising living 
standards, this has no foreseeable end at the moment; it is a thing 
that has to be studied year by year, adapted, changed to meet 
changing conditions, and this is an entirely different thing. I don’t 
believe any man is wise enough today to foresee what will be the 
ultimate need and set up the program and the money to meet it. 
I think that this is the kind ofthing where a family of nations, like 
a family of individuals, have to understand they live together, and 
in living together, new needs come up. And if they are met co- 
operatively by everybody putting his brains andhis resources into 
it, we will get somewhere. But! don’t believe that any nation could 
at this moment, for all the other 20, say, ‘‘We will put X billion 
dollars, and here is a program, and if you do this you will be all 
right.’’ I don’t believe that for a minute, 


NATION’S ECONOMY 


Q. LAMBERT BROSE, Lutheran Layman: Mr, President, 
there has been some criticism in the press of the hopeful signs 
you gave of our economy at last week’s news conference, And 
Newsweek Magazine has taken some of the Government statistics 
you quoted and shows that, according to Newsweek, that they are 
not so favorable. May I quote several of them to you? 

THE PRESIDENT: It’s all right with me. (Laughter.) 

Q. BROSE: You said last week: ‘‘Retail sales continue to go 
up at a record,’’ and Newsweek says, ‘‘Total retail sales dropped 
during July to 18.3 billion, lowest level in three months. It is no 
higher than it was a year ago, despite rising population and rising 
prices.’’ 

And then you said last week: ‘‘Right now, they are building 
houses at a rate of one and three-tenths million, which is, I think 
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with one exception, as high as we have ever been.’’ Newsweek 
says: ‘‘Home builders are in fact having their worst year, with 
one exception, since 1954.’’ 

And one more -- (Laughter) -- I just want to mention. You 
stated: ‘‘Employment is almost 69 million, another record.’’ 
Newsweek says: ‘‘Unemployment, which the President didn’t 
mention, is over 4 million, a high 5.4percent of the labor force.’’ 

My question is: De you think -- (Laughter) -- the public may 
have received a slightly more favorable outlook of the economy at 
last week’s press conference than really is justified? 

THE PRESIDENT: Allowing for the possibility that any man 
can always misspeak himself a little bit, Idon’t admit that I made 
any error. But willtell you. You are talking now about a quarrel 
between Newsweek and the Council of Economic Advisers, and I 
ask you to go and meet them, and see what they have to say about 
it. (Laughter.) 


ROLE IN CAMPAIGN 


Q. EDWARD T. FOLLIARD, Washington Post: Mr. President 
last week you were asked about your role in the campaign. As I 
remember it, you said that you would do whatever you could to help 
the Nixon-Lodge ticket, but you didn’t think it would be wise to go 
out on the hustings. And since then, it has been announced that 
you are going to make a couple of non-political speeches, What 
is your reasoning there, Mr. President, that non-political speeches 
so-called would be more helpful to the Nixon-Lodge ticket? I was 
a little puzzled. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, certainly I wouldn’t want to hurt that 
ticket, because I think it is fine, But let’s get this thing straight. 
There becomes a division of responsibility with respect to the 
future, you might say, the political future of this country, that 
must be obvious to everybody. I necessarily remain as President 
of the United States, and Iam responsible for every decision taken 
up, as I say, until January 20, on the actions of this Government. 
Now, there is a political campaign up, when by Constitution I am 
no longer included. I am justaspectator in a way. Therefore, the 
direction of the political campaign as such, not the Government, 
but the political campaign, falls into other hands, Now, they come 
to me because after all we have been working together a long time, 
and they do realize that whatI dowill have some definite influence 
on that election. Then they will tell me what they want done. What 
I am saying is that! have already accepted, oh, months back, some 
engagements like I am going up for -- to speak for my old friend, 
Cardinal Spellman, in the Catholic Church, I guess we have an- 
nounced that, haven’t we? 

MR. HAGERTY: Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: And in Philadelphia, and places like that, 
Now, what I would do otherwise, I know that there is one -- there 
is one performance coming in where I am going to be part of 
the political picture, and make a political speech, I don’t know 
how many. But they will give me their ideas, and if I agree, why, 
that is exactly what I will do, because I am going to do whatever 
I can to elect Mr. Nixon and Mr. Lodge, you can bet on that. 


MEDICAL AID PROGRAM 


Q. DAVID KRASLOW, Knight Newspapers: Mr. President, 
this Administration has prided itself on being budget conscious, 
yet it is sponsoring a medical care program for the aged that will 
make a sizeable dent in the general Treasury, while the Demo- 
cratic leadership, which has been criticized in the past on spending 
issues, is sponsoring a so-called self-funding plan, pay as you go, 
as they put it. Will you comment on that, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I say this. I am for a plan that will 
be truly helpful to the aged, particularly against illnesses which 
become so expensive, but one that is freely accepted by the in- 
dividual. I am against compulsory medicine, and that is exactly 
what I am against, and I don’t care if that does cost the Treasury 
a little bit more money there. But after all, the price of freedom 
is not always measured just in dollars. 


CUBA POLICY 


Q. SARAH McCLENDON, Manchester Union Leader: Mr. 
President, sir, | presume from the reappointments in the State 
Department that you have taken some look recently at the back- 
ground and actions of -- both actions and policy in the State 
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Department on the things that brought about the Communist en- 
croachment in Cuba. Now, I wonder if from your look at that, if 
you have found mistakes that were made, and if you would tell us 
who were making the mistakes? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you must be asking for some kind of 
white paper (laughter) that will tell everything that we have ever 
done in Cuba, I have not heard of any circumstances that would 
justify the question you have just asked, And I know of no blunder 
in which I can attach blame toanyone for. Therefore -- and I have 
had these reports on Cuba every day, I think, for the last month, 
either by telephone or personally, and I don’t know of any reason 
for apologizing for what we have done in the past. 

Q. McCLENDON: Well, sir, may I -- 

THE PRESIDENT: No, thank you. 


LATIN AMERICAN AID 


Q. E.W. KENWORTHY, New York Times: Mr. President, a 
further question, sir, on aid to Latin America. While the situa- 
tion confronting the Marshall Plan countries and Latin America 
are quite different, would it be helpful if the Latin-American 
countries would set up an equivalent organization to the -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Would set up a what? 


Q. KENWORTHY: -- an equivalent organization to the old 
EEC, which the Marshall Plan countries have, tohelp plan the aid 
they want? 


THE PRESIDENT: Well, I wouldn’t be too quick to give a 
specific answer on this. I think it would be good. And I am speak- 
ing personally, and not having discussed this particular point with 
others -- very competent people in this field. I am sure of this: 
taat the OAS must provide a mechanism where this whole develop- 
ment is going to be on a cooperative basis, and where there is the 
actual decision made on a group basis, because if it is made uni- 
laterally, and we pretend to be the great experts on Latin America, 
and everything that we say is to be done and nothing else, then 
we’il not work. It has got to be a very cooperative effort, and if 
it is an organization something as we developed in the OEEC, 
why, fine, 


HEALTH STUDY GROUP 


Q. PAUL MARTIN, Gannett Newspapers: Mr. President, 
Marion Folsom said the other day that, on this Health Bill, Con- 
gress should not act this year in a political atmosphere. He sug- 
gested that we appoint a study commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the insurance industry, medical profession, em- 
ployers, labor, and so on, with instructions to report next year, 
and let the next Administration and the next Congress, with the 
basis of facts, determine what we should do, What do you think 
about that idea? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, first of all, I have great admiration 
for Marion Folsom. Secondly, I very thoroughly believe ina 
thorough analyses of all the facts that we can find in such thing 
-- in such affairs, in such vast programs, before we take action. 
Now, the fact is that there has been an awful lot of study. We have 
conferred with the American Medical Association, with the insur- 
ance companies, and everybody that seemed to have an authorita- 
tive voice in this matter. And I am not adverse to the studies. | 
doubt that you ever get a really favorable year todo anything as 
difficult. People say it is either election year or it is not election 
year, Either one seems to be a good excuse for not doing anything. 
But the fact is that if such studies would give us a better and 
clearer idea, why, of course, I would have no objections. But 
I do believe that something ought to be done now, because these 
people are truly in need for this kind of support and help. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President,’’) 


LAOS 


Q. SPENCER DAVIS, Associated Press: Mr. President, 
would you say, sir, how the situation in Laos looks to you now, 
and if you contemplate any need to pull out American aid and 
military missions in that country? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Laos is a very confused situation. 
Of course, the new Prime Minister has -- is getting ready to 
present his newly-established government to the Assembly, and 
that is about the only development since last week. And I can 
say only this: that both in Laos and here in Washington we are 


following the situation just as earnestly as we can, and certainly 
to take any kind of action that seems to be indicated. 


OAS MEETING 


Q. JOHN V. HORNER, Washington Star: Mr. President, now 
that the American foreign ministers are in session, what do you 
think that they should do, or what would you like to see them do, 
about Cuba? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think that they are brought to- 
gether there to study everything that is of interest, and par- 
ticularly that seems to disturb the public opinion in all the 
Americas, from here on southward. Both by the report made 
to the foreign -- to the Council yesterday, both Trujillo the 
Dominican problem and the Cuban problem are cited as two of 
the items which they must study, and decide among themselves 
what to do. And further than that, I would not want to comment, 
because I am quite clear in my mind that these matters are 
for all the states of the OAS. It is not merely because we have 
had some specific problems and difficulties in these areas. 
This does not make it our problem alone. If we can’t solve it 
on a cooperative and general basis, then indeed it would look 
quite bad. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Q. LILLIAN LEVY, Science Service: Mr. President, there 
have been reports, sir, that there is some feeling among our allies 
that an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests cannot be 
achieved between East and West before the end of your Adminis- 
tration. What is your appraisal of the possibility of an agreement 
between now and January? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, of course the history of the whole 
thing doesn’t seem too good, for the simple reason that we have 
been working so hard on this thing up to now. And I would 
say this. Nothing could gratify me more than to achieve, between 
the East and West, some agreement that would bring a bit more 
of peace of mind to all our people, and would do so by making 
certain that that agreement could be policed on both sides. 
That is, inspected and kept everybody up to snuff. 


ADVICE TO GOP 


Q. FRANK VAN DER LINDEN, Nashville Banner: Mr. 
President, sir, the polls are now beginning to show that Vice 
President Nixon is pulling ahead of Mr. Kennedy in the Presi- 
dential race, and his press secretary says he now has closed the 
gap, and they are running neck to neck. I wonder, sir, if you 
have any advice to Mr. Nixon’s friends and the Republicans not 
to get a little over-confident as was done in 1948, and maybe keep 
working. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I wasn’t here in ’48. But I would 
say this. In any competitive enterprise, whether it is war or 
politics or anything else, no one should be pessimistic or dis- 
couraged by some straw in the wind, and certainly he should 
not be complacent with another straw that seems to point favor- 
ably in his direction. I am quite sure that Mr. Nixon is correct 
when he says he is starting a fight as rapidly as he can, and 
he is going to wage it right down to the last minute of the cam- 
paign, because I think he is too old a campaigner to take anything 
for granted, 


U.S. ON TRIAL IN MOSCOW? 


Q. JOHN M. HIGHTOWER, Associated Press; Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to raise the question of the Powers case 
again, sir. The major Soviet propaganda line in connection 
with this case is that the United States itself is on trial. I 
wondered whether you had occasion to give this matter some 
thought, and what your reaction is to this line. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t think it is, whatsoever. 
When we admitted publicly that the U-2 belonged to us, and it 
was on a reconnaissance mission, we were doing something 
that, in a modern world, that was the only way we could find out 
to get any information on a closed -- out about a closed society, 
and a society who is constantly threatening us by every -- by 
their strength, boasting about what they could do to the world, 
and all the rest of it. Now, this does not put the United States 
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trial whatsoever. If they want to say that thev are putting me 
on trial, that is their privilege. But to put the United States 
on trial in this way is just another piece of their propaganda 
that distorts fact into their own line of charge and allegation. 

Q. BENJAMIN R. COLE, Indianapolis Star: Mr. President, 
in connection with that, if the Soviets put the President of the 
United States on trial, how, then, can they put an American 
citizen on trial for carrying out a mission under the command 
of his Commander-in-Chief? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, they can’t put him on trial, be- 
cause they can’t take jurisdiction in the sense that you are 
speaking. What they are trying -- they are trying to say that 
they are condemning the United States before world opinion. 
Well, I think they have no case whatsoever. The number of 
spies that we have caught, and in cases of bribery and subver- 
sion, which have been proved all over the world, gives their -- 
just denies any validity whatsoever to this kind of a charge. 

Q. JACK BELL, Associated Press: Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


RECESS APPOINTMENTS 


President Eisenhower made the following recess appointments: 


Byron D,. Woodside of Virginia, a Republican, as a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; July 9, 

Carl J. Stephens of lowa, a Republican, as a member of the 
board of directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation; July 12. 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


The President sent the following nominations to the Senate for confirmation: 


Charles H. King of Michigan, a Republican, as a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission; June 27, 

Mark Sullivan Jr. of the District of Columbia, a Republican, 
as a commissioner of the District of Columbia; Aug. 8. 

Byron D, Woodside of Virginia, a Republican, asa member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; Aug. 8. 

Carl J. Stephens of lowa, a Republican, as a member of the 
board of directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation; Aug. 8. 

Edwin M, Martin of Ohio, a career diplomat, as an Assistant 
Secretary of State; Aug. 12. 

Gen. Lyman L, Lemnitzer, U.S. Army, as chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Aug. 15. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower 


July 18 -- Telegrams to Democratic Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Candidates, Sens. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas), offering periodic briefings by the 
Central Intelligence Agency on the international scene; Kennedy 
and Johnson accepted the President’s offer. 

July 22 -- Letter to Henry M. Wriston, chairman ofthe Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals, thanking Wriston fora pre- 
liminary progress report and expressing pleasure that the final 
report would be ready by December. 

July 24 -- Statement accompanying publication of an interim 
report on the ‘‘food for peace’’ program. 

July 25 -- Letter to Franklin Floete, administrator of the 
General Services Administration, with recommendations on federal 
buildings’ plans for Lafayette Square, Washington, D.C. 

July 28 -- Announcement of approval of a $53,200,000 loan to 
Peru by the Import-Export Bank and the Development Loan Fund 
to encourage development of the Peruvian economy. 

July 29 -- Statement by Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
that the appointment of Thomas C. Mannas Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, and nomination of Roy R, Rubot- 
tom Jr. as Ambassador to Argentina, ‘‘involve nochange in United 
States policies toward Latin America.,’’ 

The statement said ‘‘United States policies toward Latin 
America are clear. The President’s announcement last week of 
his intention to go forward in cooperation with other American 
Republics with additional programs of economic assistance to help 
support the efforts of the peoples of Latin America to achieve a 
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better standard of living will help to chart new areas in the eco- 
nomic sector,”’ 

The statement also said, ‘‘We have reiterated our repudia- 
tion of dictatorships of the left and the right and have reaffirmed 
our full support of the Rio Treaty and other inter-American 
agreements in which all of the American States have assumed a 
collective responsibility for repelling outside intervention in the 
affairs of this hemisphere.”’ 

July 29 -- Proclamation designating the week beginning Oct. 
9 as Fire Prevention Week. 

July 29 -- Proclamation designating four drugs as opiates. 

July 31 -- Message to Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, 
congratulating Ghana for contributing troops and other aid to the 
United Nations’ actions in the Congo. 

Aug. 1 -~ Message of independence greetings to Hubert Maga, 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Dahomey. 

Aug. 2 -- Message by the President to the students of Korea, 
in response to a request from the Chungang Herald -- an English- 
language school paper of the Seoul Chungang University -- con- 
gratulating the students on their ‘‘dedication...to the cause of 
freedom’’ and thanking the Korean people for their hospitality 
during the President’s June visit. 

Aug. 2 -- Proclamation designating the week beginning Nov. 
6 as American Education Week. 

Aug. 3-- Message of independence greetings to Hamani 
Diori, Prime Minister of the Republic of Niger. 

Aug. 4-- Message of congratulations to Japanese Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda, on his recent election. 

Aug. 5-- Message of independence greetings to Maurice 
Yameogo, Prime Minister of the Republic of the Upper Volta. 

Aug. 7 -- Message of independence greetings to Felix 
Houphouet-Biogny, Prime Minister of the Republic of the lvory 
Coast. 

Aug. 10 -- Message of congratulations to Dr. Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez, President of Ecuador, on the 138th anniversary of 
Ecuador’s independence. 

Aug. 10 -- Statement supporting the United Nations Security 
Council’s resoiution calling for withdrawal of Belgium troops from 
the Congo and their replacement by U.N. troops, and congratulating 
Belgium for cooperating with the Council, 

Aug. 11 -- Message of independence greetings to Francois 
Tombalaye, Prime Minister of the Republic of Chad. 

Aug. 11 -- Executive order terminating the Air Coordinating 
Committee on Oct. 10. 

Aug. 12 -- Message to the communications satellite balloon, 
Echo, 

Aug. 13 -- Message of independence greetings to David Dacko, 
Prime Minister of the Central African Republic. 





Capitol Briefs 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Attorney General William P. Rogers Aug. 10, in a formal 
statement issued after he met with executives from major variety- 
store chains, said that they had agreed to end racial segregation 
at their lunch counters in 69 Southern communities. 

The Washington Post Aug. 12 reported that Rogers had prom- 
ised the variety-store executives that the Justice Department would 
support the stores in legal cases at the appellate level. The Justice 
Department neither confirmed nor denied the report. 

Rogers Aug. 10 said the executives reported that desegrega- 
tion had been carried out, generally with little publicity, in more 
than 70 percent of the communities without sit-in demonstrations 
by Negroes. The Justice Department would not release the names 
of the 69 communities, but said they were on the fringes of the deep 
South, 

Represented at an earlier meeting with Rogers on June | were 
the F.W. Woolworth Co., S.H. Kress & Co., W.T. Grant Co., and 
other major chains. 

The Southern Regional Council, a biracial group working for 
improved race relations, said Aug. 8 it had counted 27 Southern 
communities in which demonstrations had ended lunch-counter 
segregation. (See Weekly Report p. 992) 
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' CQ Senate Votes 177 through 181. 


Senate Rejects Minimum Wage Amendments; Ratifies Treaties 


180. Executive D, 86th Congress, 2nd session (Convention of 


177. S 3758. Increase minimum wage and overtime protection and 
extend coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Actof 1938. Paris for the Protection of Industrial Property of March 10, 
Cooper (R Ky.) substitute for pending Holland (D Fla.) amend- 1883). Revision signed at Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 31, 1958 
ment (see below) prohibiting the Secretary of Labor from to take effect June 1, 1963. The convention provided mutual 


regulating conditions of employment of migrant agricultural assurance of property rights of nationals. Fifty countries 
workers who did not move from state to state. Rejected are parties to the convention of which the U.S, has been a 
18-80 (D 1-64; R 17-16), Aug. 16, 1960, The President did signatory since 1887. The 1958 revision broadened the 
not take a position on the amendment. (See story p. 1455) convention’s protective framework and removed certain 
ambiguities. Ratified 95-0 (D 63-0; R 32-0), Aug. 17, 1960. 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. 


178. S 3758. Holland (D Fla.) amendment to prohibit the Secre- 


tary of Labor from regulating the conditions of employment 181. Executive F, 86th Congress, 2nd session (Treaty of Friend- 
of all U.S, migrant agricultural workers. Rejected 42-56 ship and Commerce between the U.S. and Pakistan) and 
(D 20-45; R 22-11), Aug. 16, 1960. The President did not Executive G, 86th Congress, 2nd session (Convention of 


Establishment between the U.S, and France), Commercial 
treaties with a minimum life of 10 years designed to serve 
the needs of businessmen and corporations. Parties agreed 


take a position on the amendment. 







































































179. S 3758. Holland (D Fla.) amendment to reduce the number to submit disputes not settled through normal diplomatic 
of new workers to be covered from about 5 million to about channels to the International Court of Justice. Ratified en 
280,000, Rejected 39-56 (D 19-44; R 20-12), Aug. 17, 1960. bloc 94-1 (D 62-1; R 32-0), Aug. 17, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a 
The President did not take a position on the amendment. vote supporting the President’s position. 

a TOTAL | DEMocratiCc REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 177 [7s | 179 | 1801 181 | VowNe. | 177 | 178 | 179 | 180 | 181 | Vor Ne. | 177 | 178 | 179 | 180 | 181 
Yeo | 18 | 42 | 39 95 | 94 Yes 1 | 2 | 19 | 63 | 62 Yeo 17 | 22 | 2 | 32 | 32 
Nay | 80 | 36 56 0 - Nay 64 45 44 0 1 Nay 16 1] i 12 0 9 
% 22> A AOD A ADs | ) + lala 
ALLL L VLA LL YAALO Y paneanced Fer, CQ Poll Fer 
WW Record Vote Against (nay). 

ALABAMA INDIANA NEBRASKA X Paired Against. 

Hill NNNY Y Hartke NNNY Y Curtis NYYYY - Announced Against, CQ Poll Against. 
Spateenn NNNYY Capehat NYYYY Hruska NYYYY aaa 
ALASKA eae 1OWA eyo NEVADA 

artlett Hickenlooper N T Bibl N © 2 > 
Gruening NNNYY Matin 2222 2 ol NNNYY LLL SS 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hayden ayy ey ¥ Carlson YYYYY Bridges NYYYY SOUTH CAROLINA 

Goldwater NYYYY Schoeppel NY YYY Cotton NYYYY Johnston NNNYY 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY Lesage owe 
Fulbright wT TT ¥ Cooper TY AY ¥ Williams NNNYY SOUTH DAKOTA 

McClellan ay ¥ TY Morton TVv? 3 Bias NNNYY Case a ee 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO ane a ee 
Engle NNNY Y Ellender NYYYY Andersen NNNYY TENNESSEE 

Kuche! YNNYY Long NYYYY Chavez NYY YN ae NNNY Y 
COLORADO MAINE NEW YORK Kefouver NN- ¢ ¢ 
Carroll NNNYY Muskie NN-¢ ¢ peat NNNYY TEXAS 

Allott YVNY ¥ Smith NNNY Y Keating NNNYY | Johnson NNNY Y 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA ——— | =6NwNY Y 
Dodd NNNYY Beall NYYYY Evie NY yyy | UTAH 

Bush T,RyT yy ¥ Butler NYYYY p sie NYYYY | Moss NNNY Y 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA | veenaeoee el 
Frear mY YY? ¥ Kennedy NNNY Y Burdick NNNYY | VERMONT 

Williams HY TV Saltonstall YNNYY Young YYYYY | Aiken VYuRNT ¥ 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO Prouty YNNYY 
Holland NYYYY Hart NNNYY Leusche yYynyy_ | YRcuw 

Smathers ey Ty T ¥ MeNamare NNNYY Young NNNYY Byrd NYYYY 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA Rebertson NYYYY 
Russell. NYYYY Humphrey NNNY Y Kane xyayvy | aa 

Talmadge NYYYY Carthy NNNYY Monrone: NNNYY Jackson NNNYY 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI OREGON Magnuson NNNYY 
Long NNNYY Eastland NYYYY Morse NNNY y_ | SESE VensneA 

Fong YNNYY Stennis NYYYY Lusk NNYYY ae ew 
IDAHO MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA ae 6 UW NNN NNY Y 
Church NNNYY Hennings - - X ¢ ¢ Clark NNNYY __ | “corn 

Dworsbak YYYYY Symington NNNY Y Scott YNNYY Crone NNNYY 
ILLINOIS MONT ANA RHODE ISLAND Wiey i de 
a ag N y YYY —" fh Groen NNNYY yoy NNNYY 

trasen ee 

hy YY urray NNNYY Pastore NNNYY O'Mahoney NNNYY 
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CQ Senate Votes 182 through 187. 


Senate Finishes Amending Wage Bill, Passes Wage-Hour Law 


With $1.25 Minimum and Coverage of 4 Million New Workers 









































182. S 3758. Dirksen (R Ill.) amendment, in the form of a sub- 185. S 3758. Anderson (D N.M.) amendment, as amended by 
stitute, to provide a minimum wage raise to $1.15 and Allott (R Colo.), excluding from coverage employees of 
extend $1 minimum wage but not overtime protection to hotels, motels, restaurants and automobile and farm imple- 
workers employed by retail or service chains having five ment retail establishments (about 913,000 workers). Accepted 
or more establishments and operating in two or more 87-8 (D 54-8; R 33-0), Aug. 18, 1960. The President did 
states, Rejected 39-54 (D 16-44; R 23-10), Aug. 17, 1960. not take a position on the amendment. 

A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position, 

183. S 3758. Prouty (R Vt.} amendment to retain the proposed 186. S 3758. Cooper (R Ky.) amendment to retain existing over- 
$1.25 minimum wage but provide $1.10 for newly covered time exemptions for certain workers in industries processing 
workers and limit extension of coverage. Rejected 41-56 agricultural commodities. Accepted 50-46 (D 19-44; R 31-2), 
(D 15-49; R 26-7), Aug. 17, 1960. The President did not Aug. 18, 1960, The President did not take a position on the 
take a position on the amendment, amendment. 

184. S 3758. Morse (D Ore.) motion to table Monroney (D Okla.) 
amendment to limit coverage extension to retail and service 187. HR 12677. Senate-amended version of the House’s minimum 
employees in chains operating in two or more states, wage bill, raising the minimum wage to $1.25 and extending 
regardless of the employer’s volume of business, Tabling coverage to about 4 million workers. Passed 62-34 (D 47- 
motion agreed to 50-48 (D 42-23; R 8-25), Aug. 18, 1960. 16; R 15-18) Aug. 18, 1960. The President did not take a 
The President did not take a position on the motion. position on the bill, 

TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote Ne. | 182 | 183 | 184 | 185 | 186 | 187| Vote no. | 182 | 183 | 184 | 185 | 186 | 187 | Vow no. | 182 | 183 | 184 | 185 | 186 | 187 
T + + ; + + 
Yeo | 39 4) | 50 | 87 | 50 62 Yeo 16 15 42 54 19 | 47 Yeo 23 | 26 8 | 33 3] | 15 
vey | 1 6 ae] 8 ey Noy | 44 | 49 | 23 8 | 4 | 16 Ney 10 7 | 2 0 2 | 18 
 .& } \ of ob » Y Record Vote For (yea), 
Le NS PPS | 2 * LPLS| SLLL LS | } A i CQ Poll For. 
- , —_—_—— N Record Vote Against (nay). 

ALABAMA | INDIANA | NEBRASKA | X Paired Against. : 

Hill NNNY YY Hartke NNYYNY1] Curtis YYNYYN | =~ Resumees Ronin, Of Pel Aonieet 
——_ NNNY YY Bs TTA? ¥ vi aot TVS T BA not announce or answer Poll, 
Bartlett NNYYNY itti~wies: YwraT ee , \ & o¥.% bb 
Gruening NNYYNY | Martin 2222277) ore. NuNYINY KLLL LS 
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ARKANSAS | KENTUCKY | NEW JERSEY pH --- a a 
Fulbright V¥eurvy Cooper NNYY YY! Williams NNY¢ NY | SOUTH DAKOTA 

McClellan YNNY YN | | Morton T¥eaEeT se Case NNYYNY Case aS RS 5. 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO —- ty eee 
Engle NNYYNY | Ellender ¥ Viv Fl Rein NNYYNY | TENNESSEE 
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Allott TV VT &® Smith NNYYYY Keating NNNYYY | oomeee NNYYNY 
CONNECTICUT | MARYLAND | NORTH CAROLINA | a ae eee 
Dodd NNYNNY | Beall YYNYYY1. Epvin ynYYn | UTAH 

Bush YYNYYN Butler YY NY YN! Jordan YYNYYN| “SS NNY YNY 
DELAWARE | MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA | Bennett YY RV Y 
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Williams YYNYYN | Saltonstall VYNYV VI veer YYNYYN | Athen vy 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO Prouty My V4. 
Holland YYNYYN | Hert NY ¥ MY I tele YY NNNN | VIRGINIA 

Smathers YY NY YN | McNamara NNYNNY| Young NNYYNY | Bx eRe, 
GEORGIA | MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA | ve Ae 
Russell Y Y N+ YN | Humphrey NNYYNY| Kerr Naas 

Talmadge YY NY YN | McCarthy NNY YN Y| Monroney NNNYNY | ypenson uri? 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI | OREGON WE T viRC : 
Long NNYYNY | Eastland YY NY YN! Morse NNYYNY | - — NNY Y 

Fong Ne Y TT FT Stennis YYNYYNI Lusk YNYYWNN yrd YYNY 
IDAHO | MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA —— ns hopes 
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Dirksen YYNYYN | Murray - NY Y 3 # Pastore NNYYNY O'Mahoney ae ee oe 
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in the 86th Congress, a survey by Congressional 
Quarterly shows. To make things worse, Congress hit labor last year with what 
labor calls the ‘‘punitive’’ Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. CQ analyzed the fate 
of 76 major legislative requests made by the AFL-CIO, tracing Congressional and 
Presidential action. The record does not live up to labor’s high hopes for the 
heavily Democratic Congress elected Nov. 4, 1958, whenthe ‘‘liberals’’, sympathetic 


L abor’s Pro gram Organized labor’s legislative program has done poorly 


to labor, were thought to be in control. (Page 1464) 


Coattail Riding 


Laws in about half the states make it easy for local 
candidates to ride into office on the coattails ofa 
popular Presidential candidate, according to a Con- 
gressional Quarterly survey. It works the other way 
around too. The study revealed that in half the 
states the voter can mark a straight party ticket 
by making a single ‘‘x’’ on the ballot or pulling a 
single lever on a voting machine. Theeffect of this, 
as well as the ‘‘office ticket’’ vote -- requiring the 
voter to cast a separate vote for each candidate on 
the ballot --- is described in a CQ Fact Sheet. 
(Page 1462) 


Youth Conference 


The Nation’s representative young people and youth 
workers favor big government, look to Washington for 
financial and policy solutions to many of the Nation’s 
most important problems and are strong backers of 
civil rights. That is the picture for American 
youth that emerges from a Congressional Quarterly 
study of the recommendations of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, (Page 1467) 


Medical Aid for Aged 


The Senate has before it a social security bill, re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee, which 
includes a proposal for federal-state participation 
in a program for medical aid to the aged. The 
federal share would be provided from general 
revenues. The Administration favors this approach. 
The committee rejected a Forand-type bill for 
medical care for the aged which would have been 
tied into the social security system. Sen, Kennedy 
and other Democrats promised a floor fight for the 
social security approach. (Page 1457) 





Roll-Call Votes 


SENATE: Minimum Wage, Treaties, page 
1474, 1475. 














Not Enough Members 


Rep. H.R. Gross (R Iowa) this week insisted 
on more company in the House. Because he 
couldn’t get it, he refused to permit the House to 
meet at all. Sticking tothe rules, the House met 
only a few minutes each day this week, It was 
the first time in 15 years the House was unable 
to muster a quorum on a roll call. (Page 1458) 











Political Plum 


Both Presidential candidates have indicated they 
would spare no effort to win New York’s 45 electoral 
votes in November. Vice President Nixon already 
has organized his backers in New York and plans to 
campaign extensively in the Empire State. Ready to 
aid the GOP ticket is New York’s Governor, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. Sen. Kennedy faces a more difficult 
task in trying to solidify his supporters in New York. 
A possible handicap could be the split between the 
‘*Tammany Hall’’ Democrats and the liberal ‘‘re- 
form’’ group headed by ex-Sen. Lehman and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. (Page 1461) 


American Aid 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee acted 
quickly on the President’s request for a $600-million 
aid program for Latin American countries. The 
Committee approved a clean bill authorizing the 
money Aug. 16, only eight days after the President had 
included the request in a message to Congress. (Page 
1457) 

Minimum Wage 

In a pre-election victory for Senator Kennedy, the 
Senate this week beat down most attempts to water 
down the minimum wage bill and then passed it in a 
form substantially as Kennedy wanted it although he 
did suffer some setbacks. It provides ultimately for 
a minimum wage of $1.25 and extended coverage. 
Whether it will get past House conferees in this 
shape is problematic. (Page 1455) 
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